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PRINCIPAL PARTS 
OF THE VERB 


TO DRAW 


OBSERVE 
COMPARE 


OUTLINE 
FINISH 











This came to the office of the School Arts Magazine on a post card from 
Mr. Allen of the Richmond Hill high school, New York. We liked it so 


much that Mr. Davis redrew it in his best style for reproduction here. 


TEACH IT TO ALL YOUR PUPILS 



































A STILL LIFE GROUP. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Amer- 


ican Crayon Company. From their : 
(‘ravon Investigation Contest. First 
Prize Drawing (October Work, 1914 
Francis Valz, 16 years old, Second Year / 
High School. Placerville, California. ( ty, = 
( [ ) B) 
The aim in this contest was a beautiful color effect. A beautiful 


color effect is secured through establishing a predominant hue for 
the composition as a whole and securing within it a balanced variety 
in values, in hues, and in chromas or intensities. In this case the 
predominant hue, of middle value, and of weak intensity, lies be- 
tween Orange YR) and Yellow. (See diagram. ) The other hues 
range on either side of this to red-purple on the left, and to green, its 
complement, on the right. The bright colors are confined to the 
smaller areas. 
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The Editorial 


ON THE TEACHING OF DESIGN 


AVE you read Una Mary?! Dr. 

G. Stanley Hall says, “I would 
rather have written it myself than to 
have made any study of childhood that 
has ever appeared.” If you have not 
read it, you should, if you are a teacher 
of little children; and if you have, you 
will not object to reading again what 
Una says about her sense of beauty: 


If I lacked a sense of humor, a sense of beauty 
I surely had, a very acute one of my own kind, 
though what people usually meant when they 
said things were pretty or beautiful puzzled 
me greatly as I rarely agreed with them, and 
they seemed quite indifferent to all that I 
thought beautiful. Easter Eggs, for instance, 
| greatly admired, the kind with a hole in front 
edged with pink sugar roses, where I could look 
through a pane of glass into a fairy-tale world 
of houses, people, and animals, all standing in 
moss of the most violent aniline green with the 
translucent arch of the sugar egg for its sky. 
These I considered supremely beautiful; and 
of the same high order were balls of glass—I 
gave one to Papa one Christmas for a paper- 
weight—that had whole scenes inside them, a 
good deal like the Easter-Egg scenery, only 
here it was always winter with snow over every- 
thing, and when you shook the ball and stood 
it up again you had stirred up a driving snow- 
storm that filled the whole country inside the 
ball and took five whole minutes to settle again. 
I had my eggs hard-boiled by it instead of the 
dull minute-glass the rest of the family used. 


APRIL, 1915 


Point of View 


Of this same quality of beauty were Valen- 
tines, Real Valentines, that came in large, em- 
bossed envelopes and opened up layer on layer 
of lace paper like an accordion, framing some 
deep-set face of doll-like loveliness or a painted 
cupid with his bow and arrows aimed straight 
at you; and decorating the lace were detached 
flowers, hearts, and linked hands fastened on 
at random and looking almost as lovely as 
Lizzie’s dress when she went to the Policeman’s 
Fancy Dress Ball with Pat and wore white 
tarlatan on which I had helped her sew dozens 
and dozens of real red and yellow autumn 
leaves. I told Pat she looked lovely enough to 
be a Valentine, which made Lizzie turn as red 
as one of the leaves, and Pat gave me a brand- 
new cent as bright as gold. 

I remember the summer Garfield was shot 
principally by the mourning festooning all 
the principal buildings. We were in the coun- 
try at the time and heard a man galloping 
through the village street on horseback shout- 
ing: “The President has been shot.”” My 
father rushed to the window to question him, 
and then I heard Papa say: “It can’t be true. 
There must be some mistake.”’ But the next 
day we heard it was true, and later, when he 
died, they draped the pillars of the town hall 
and the porch of the church with black cloth, 
beautifully festooned and rosetted, so satisfy- 
ing to my sense of decoration that I wished 
Presidents would die often. 

All this sense of beauty belonged to Una. 
Una Mary cared only for the things that were 
of a loveliness I could scarcely believe. 

Una Mary appreciated beauty of quite an- 
other order. She felt it always in flowers. 
The first grief I ever had was once when I 


1 By Una Hunt. Publishid by Charles Scribner's Sons, Price $1.25 net. 
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knocked a geranium off a window-sill in the 
second story and on running to the yard to 
pick it up found it broken to bits, plant and 
pot all mixed in with lumps of earth, and my 
agony of grief that I had killed so lovely a thing, 
and then the hopelessness of ever being under- 
stood when the family, to comfort me, said they 
knew it was an accident, so, of course I should 
not be punished. 

When we went to Boston each spring to visit 
my grandmother we took a car at the corner 
of Bowdoin Square to go out to Cambridge. 
The car only ran every half-hour, so the waits 
were often long; but the longer the better for 
me, as there was a bird store on the corner with 
windows full of tiny cages of marvellous and 
dainty birds of quite unbelievable colors and 
shapes, and the air was sweet always, above the 
roar of the city, light and clear with the songs 
of canaries and faint, woodsy twitterings or 
liquid cascades of melody from birds I did not 
know. The shop was kept by a little old man 
who was lame, and I think he was the only real 
person that Una Mary ever envied. 


Often, sitting in front of the store—I am sure 
they chose that place because of the birds, as 
I should have done—were boys selling pond- 
lilies. They had them in buckets, masses of 
wonderful, sweet perfection, smelling, it seemed 
to me, as the canaries sounded. I thought 
them the most beautifil flowers I had ever seen. 

When I was ill once in Cambridge—I was 
ill quite often in those days—I asked for some 
pond-lilies, and my aunt that evening brought 
me two from Boston, and I cried with disap- 
pointment because I wanted a whole pailful. 
I wanted both arms full of their loveliness, not 
just two single flowers. My aunt said I was 
greedy and, to punish me, was going to take 
away the ones she had brought me, but I 
begged so hard I was allowed to keep them; 
and, as the first disappointment had worn off 
by then, I lay looking with perfect rapture at 
the two flowers lying on the sheet on either side 
of me, though my grandmother said I looked 
as if I was “laid out,’? whatever that meant. 
They seemed the most perfect and exquisite 
things on earth, too lovely for earth, more like 
flowers dropped from the crown of some God- 
dess. 


Both families of my grandparents lived in 





suburbs of Boston, and both had garden 

They were all flower lovers to an unusual c; 

gree, so their gardens were lovely, and I remem- 
ber the joy the flower-beds gave me with thei: 
glories of color and texture. We usually a: 

rived in the afternoon, and I at once rushed to 
the garden. After the days in the stuffy trai: 
from the West the sweet-scented air, the warn 
sunshine with a touch of sea east wind, the 
color, and the magic of it all seemed more than 
I could believe. It seemed too beautiful fo: 
even Una Mary to see and feel, and sometimes 
my own unworthiness almost overcame me 
I seemed as out of place as the toad hopping 
along the path. Why were we allowed there. 
the toad and I? 


Una was the child of cultivated people. 
Her taste is probably not far from the 
taste of what we are pleased to call the 
average American child under eight or 
ten years of age. Children like flowers, 
bright colors, and complex patterns. 
They care nothing for abstract spots, 
grayed tones, and formal arrangement. 
In view of these well known facts “ed- 
ucators” have been divided into two 
camps: one holding to venerable tra- 
dition and saying virtually that children 
should be forced to accept adult stand- 
ards; the other weakly subservient to 
recent theory, and saying that children 
should be allowed to follow their own 
sweet will. 

We are beginning to see that the truth, 
as usual, lies between them. 

There are physiological and psycho- 
logical reasons for the child’s attitude, 
reasons entirely beyond his control, 
or ours. We cannot safely disregard 
the currents of unfolding life. It is 
positively disastrous to proceed in oppo- 
sition to them. The earnest teacher 
with lofty ideals, can have but one 
policy,—to encourage self activity and 
self expression, but to guide both gently 
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in what seems to him (God excuse his 
ignorance) the right direction. 


s 


{N THE EARLY YEARS 


When decorative design becomes the 
topic for the month, what shall the pri- 
mary teacher do? 

(1) Let the children continue with 
their plant drawing, revelling in Na- 
ture’s color. Purity of color is a primal 
element of loveliness in the dawn and 
the sunset, in gems and dewdrops, in 
flowers and butterflies. Purity of tone 
in watercolor is a delight, just as it is in 
embroidery or cloissonné. It is a legit- 
imate aim in nature drawing. 

(2) Let the children paint butter- 
cup borders on their paper napkins, if 
they want to, only lead them to see that 
in the end it should still be a paper 
napkin, not a flower garden! This 
means the use of decorative coloring 
rather than naturalistic coloring. 

(3) Help them to feel the time in a 
border, just as they do in their songs. 
They know march time and waltz time, 
help them to get some of it into their 
borders,—a buttercup and a bud, a 
buttereup and a bud; or a crocus and 
two blades of grass, a crocus and two 
blades of grass. More than this is be- 
yond the powers of most of them to 
comprehend or to enjoy. 


FROM SEVEN TO ELEVEN 


By the time children are seven or 
eight years old they have matured to 
the point where finer discrimination in 
color is a pleasure to them, and increased 
skill in handling color makes matching 
colors a fascinating game. Decorative 
design may now mean: 

(1) The copying of good examples, 
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the aim being to reproduce their forms 
and their colors exactly. 

(2) The substitution of original units 
for those in the design, the aim being to 
produce a similar general effect of pat- 
tern and color. 

(3) The making of new patterns and 
new color schemes, as beautiful as 
possible within certain strict limitations, 
such for example as peg-printed designs, 
designs on squared paper, for cross- 
stitch embroidery, etc., in two or three 
tones of color only, one being the ground. 

At this stage the teacher should not 
expect great originality, nor very much 
power in interpreting natural forms. 
A feeling for pleasing space relations 
may begin to be developed, and some 
feeling for harmonious coloring. 


FROM ELEVEN TO FIFTEEN 


During this period children are capa- 
ble of thinking more clearly, of exercis- 
ing more judgment, and of producing 
finer results. Taste and skill begin to 
be in evidence. They may now be led 
to forecast an ideal, to adapt means to 
ends, to do really creative work. 

They should be taught: 

(1) That ornament should be appro- 
priate to the thing ornamented. A 
wave-scroll border should notbe stamped 
on a coal hod, nor a border of abstracts 
spots painted on a Mother Goose book- 
let. 

(2) That material and make should 
determine technique. A china fruit 
dish should not look like a willow basket 
dipped in cake-frosting, nor should a 
leather mat be tooled with the squared- 
up pattern of a woven rug. 

(3) That a design is not made up of 
unrelated parts but of interrelated 
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units. Spaces must be in rhythmic 
relation, lines must rhyme with lines, 
values must step with values, hue must 
harmonize with hue, so that the design 
as a whole has a definite dominant hue, 
value, movement, and dapple. 

The teacher should aim to have every 
design a design for some particular 
purpose, to be carried out in an appro- 
priate material, with a technique de- 
pendent upon the nature of that materi- 
al and processes involved in its manipu- 
lation. Design for design’s sake is as 
futile with healthy boys and girls as art 
for art’s sake. 


NEVER FORGET THIS 


The aim of instruction in design is 
primarily to develop in all your pupils 
an informed taste; to make of them 
what Dr. Prosser calls “intelligent con- 
sumers of art.’’ You cannot place 
before them too many examples of well 
designed things, nor call upon them too 
often to exercise choice. Dr. Ross once 
said that in looking in store windows one 
should always stop long enough to come 
to a decision as to the best thing ex- 
hibited, “the one I would buy if | 
could.” 


NEVER FORGET THIS EITHER 


One aim of the teacher should be to 
discover as early as possible the one or 
two boys and girls in her room having 
special aptitude for designing, that they 
may be given special work. They 
should be fed full all the time to grow 
them into vigorous producers of art. 

They are the pupils to be vocationally 
guided towards schools of industrial 
art and the “designing rooms” of the 
manufacturing establishments 


great 





whose machinery produces goods for 
the “consumers of art.” 


. 


THE POPULAR BLUEBIRD 


From the moment the saddened Pi!- 
grims at Plymouth, after that winter 
of death, first heard the prophetic voice 
of the bluebird, and called him the blue 
robin, down to the present moment, the 
bluebird has been a favorite throughout 
the northern zone. 

John Burroughs declares him to be 
the happy incarnation of both the sky 
and the earth, the “ peace-harbinger”’ of 
the elements. Thoreau says “The blue- 
bird comes with his warble and drills 
the ice, and sets free the rivers and 
ponds and the frozen ground.” Rex- 
ford calls him “an April poem that God 
has dowered with wings.” Aldrich 
named him New England’s poet-laure- 
ate. Parkhurst calls him a feathered 
saint. His color is heavenly and his 
voice divine. 

One of the finest touches in Sidney 
Lanier’s “Psalm of the West” is the 
introduction of this little messenger of 
good will, where 

ae a “A wise bluebird 
Puts in his little heavenly word.” 


Lowell has well described his habit in 
flight: 
“The bluebird shifting his light load of song 


From post to post along the cheerless fence.’’ 


Many have tried to put his brief song 
into words. Perhaps Burroughs 
come nearest to doing so: 


has 


‘Dear! dear! think of it, think of it. 
Purity, purity.” 


Rexford describes the bluebird’s note as 
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\ ripple of music! Sunshine changed into 


ng! 

The Bluebird’s disposition is typical 
of all that is sweet and amiable. His 
song breathes of love and is freighted 
with all the gladness of springtime. 

‘In the winter, it is true, Bluebirds 
are great rovers, and one may see them 
in the Southern States whirling through 
the woods in great flocks or feeding on 
the berries of the mistletoe. But the 
warmth of returning spring reminds 
them of cozy bird-boxes or hospitable 
pear or apple trees in the North, and 
soon we see them inspecting last sum- 
mer’s home, evidently planning repairs 
and alterations. They seem so at home 
in our orchards and gardens or about 
our dwellings that one wonders what 
they did for a home before the white 
man came.” 

Since tree surgery has been stimu- 
lated by the habits of the gypsy and 
brown-tail moths, and all holes in the 
trees of our northern orchards have 
been filled or covered, the bluebird can 
hardly find a place where she may lay 
her young. Everybody who loves blue- 
birds should help to provide resting 
places for them. The houses they seem 
to like best, according to Louise Patti- 
son, are those made of weathered boards, 
about 8" x 5%" on the floor, and 7’ 
high inside, with an entrance 134” in 





diameter one inch above a little step 
or platform. Mrs. Pattison thinks the 
little mother likes to look out while 
sitting on the nest, as she did afore- 
time from the hollow in an oblique 
limb of an apple tree. 

Let’s encourage bluebirds. ‘“‘The 
spring comes back with them,” says 
Dallas Lore Sharp. ‘“ What a contrast 
they are to English sparrows! What a 
rebuke to city manners!” 


THE INSERT 


The still-life group, reproduced this 
month, is the sixteenth in the series of 
twenty, showing, in fac-simile repro- 
duction, the First Prize drawings in the 
Crayon Investigation Contest of the 
American Crayon Company. The aim 
in this particular case was beauty of 
color. While the group might be criti- 
cized for its arrangement, its color is 
unusually successful, considering the 
age of the pupil who produced it. The 
handling is to be commended for its 
rendering of textures. Smooth bowl, 
clay jar, and wooden box are well sug- 
gested. The color scheme is described 
upon the insert. When Mr. Munsell’s 
new Vertical Charts are in common use 
we shall be able to talk about color more 
intelligently. 
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I. WHAT IT STANDS FOR 
Stated by the Author himself 


5 

Sastudent, 

I was told 
that three 
parts of yellow, 
five parts of red 
and eight parts 
of blue, made 
harmony, al- 
though the for- 
mula failed to 
define what 
sort of red, yel- 
low and blue 
would harmon- 
Using the pigments in my box to 
illustrate this formula the result was a 
great excess of hot color (which paint- 
ers term “foxy”’) and the eye rebelled 
a lack of balancing green-blue. 
Luckily, Professor Rood’s book’ fell into 
my hands and furnished a true theory 
of color balance. 

Sir David Brewster assumed these 
colors to be primary, and although the 
error was exposed by Clerk-Maxwell 
half a century ago, it is still a popular 
notion among artists and educators. 
Upon this wrong assumption Brewster 
reared a vague theory of color beauty— 
vicious because it misleads the beginner 
and vain because it leaves the elements 
of beauty in doubt. A fine colorist soon 
puts it aside since it is based on the un- 
certain action of pigments and quite 
ignores the essential action of the eye. 





Albert H. Munsell 
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The Munsell Color System 
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3. 


TRUE COLOR BALANCE. 
BEAUTY AN OUTCOME OF MEASURE. 
CLEAR THOUGHT AND MEMORY OF COLOR. 


The eye is master, and paints are but 
agents to work its will. Let us first, 
therefore, inquire how the retina reacts 
to light, and then consider how pig- 
ments may satisfy its requirements. 
For our purpose it is enough to say 
that the retina reacts to three simple 
elements, or color sensations, which are 
called fundamental—not as popularly 
supposed, the red, yellow, and blue—but 
red, green, and violet blue. Mixtures 
of these three elements clothe this other- 
wise colorless world with ever varying 
hues. Fatigue one element by an ex- 
cess, and it falls asleep or dozes, while 
the remaining two elements unite to 
make its complement, until. recovering 
from fatigue, the first joins the action 
of its fellows and a balance of red, green, 
and violet blue is restored. This con- 
dition of normal balance is the source 
of visual contentment. Color combi- 


nations which preserve it, we call 
“beautiful, harmonious, soft, rich,”’ 


etc. Annoy the eye by disturbing this 
balance and we exclaim “how ugly!” 

That the eye is determined upon ap- 
proximate balance of these red, green, 
and purple-blue elements is easily prov- 
en by staring for half a minute at the 
setting sun or a red Bengal light. If 
we then suddenly close the lids there 
comes in the darkness a vivid blue-green 
image, for the red element is fatigued 
to the point of exhaustion, and the two 


1 See appendix to chapter III of “Color Notations” on false balance. Students’ text-book of color. Prof. O. N. 
Rood. See chapter IX. 
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remaining elements, green and purple- 
blue, are free to create this complemen- 
tary color image. 

Balance of color thus becomes the 
basis for beautiful relations. It may 
be called the tuning of color, and should 
he learned at the outset. 

We do not give the child an untuned 


‘UNBALANCE - 


YELLOW 








shriek. Its only excuse is that of the 
circus and the auctioneer, to disturb our 
equanimity and attract attention. 
Nature presents us with brief and 
brilliant sunsets, but also with long, 
gray days; with blazing noons, but also 
with soft twilights; contrasts brilliant 
flowers in small masses with*great ex- 


‘BALANCE: 


GREEN 








PURPLE 


POPULAR * UMTRUE 


The true complementary color pairs are shown in the right hand circle. 
Yellow is therefore composite and not primary 


green and red-purple, violet-blue and yellow. 


piano, and we should not give him un- 
tuned colors. Just as the musical scale 
is fixed in the memory, so an accurately 
tuned color sequence should be kept 
before the eye until it becomes a sub- 
conscious basis for comparisons. The 
usual unrelated pigments fail to do this. 

Whatever pigments or other stimuli 
we use, the eye demands approximate 
balance and resents unbalance in pro- 
portion to the effort it makes to regain 
equilibrium. This explains our aver- 
sion to the gaudy billboard, which as- 
Saults the retina with a chromatic 
525 
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TRUE *SCIEMTIFIC 


Red and blue-green, 


panses of atmospheric gray and while 
playing endless variations in spring, 
summer, autumn and winter, she care- 
fully preserves a balance of light and 
color. 

Education seems unable to use this 
hint of color balance. Froebel balls 
and the three-color box usually given 
at the outset are unbalanced, both in 
strength and luminosity: they start the 
child at his most impressionable age 
with mistaken notions and a disregard 
of balance. We carefully protect the 
body from extremes of heat and cold, 
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the ear from extremes of sound, and al- 
though avoiding extreme colors our- 
selves, except for danger signals or ad- 
vertising yells, these extremes of red, 
yellow, and blue are flung at the young 
eye. Strong colors should only be used 
as strong condiments or strong sounds, 
by those who have learned how to em- 
ploy such excessive stimulations and 
yet preserve a balance. 

Froebel’s mistake excused 
because at his time the pigment color 
theory of Sir David Brewster was gen- 
erally accepted, but if Froebel were 
living today he would welcome the 
truth. How then can disciples claim 
to honor his memory by perpetuating 
an error? 

Color names are so loose and fanciful 
that they befog the thought. One can- 
not invent enough names to distinguish 
the endless variants, but with scales of 
hue, value and chroma, as in the Color 
Atlas,? this is accurately done. Study 
of this atlas with the help of the hand- 
books, creates a clear image of all colors 
and their mutual relations, so that any 
color or group of colors is definitely 
named and memorized. If a certain 
quality of green be chosen as the start- 
ing point it becomes a simple matter to 
select many groups that harmonize with 
that green, and, as will be shown in the 
next article, this method is possible with 
any color as an accent. 

That some misconceptions should 
have arisen, especially among those who 
know of this system only at second hand 
or in fragmentary form, is not strange, 
but those misconceptions are fading. 
Even careless readers of the book no 
longer say that the system omits orange, 


may be 


24 color Notation, 3rd edition, 1913, Albert H. Munsell. 


System. Atlas of the Munsell Color System. 1907. 





because it is given a more appropriate 
name. They find that the system in- 
cludes and arranges all color sensations 
on a measured foundation, even pro- 
viding for still stronger colors, should 
science discover them. Such measures 
refute the old blunders as to primary 
and secondary hues and establish the 
true complements of color, as created 
by the eye. 

A psychologic doubt as to whether 
the child’s eye responds to fine degrees 
of color stimulation has also disap- 
peared. It is now seen that to begin 
the study with tempered degrees, rather 
than with extremes of color, is educa- 
tional wisdom. 

That it is also aesthetic wisdom, ap- 
pears in the sunset study by Mr. T. H. 
Cooper of the Cleveland School of Art, 
which is reproduced in this number. 
Those who think the five middle colors 
“dull” may be surprised to learn that 
this beautiful study made use only of 
the five middle colors in the Munsell No. 
1 box of wax crayons. 

The same hues in water color enabled 
Parisian children to make beautiful 
studies which were shown by their 
teachers when I gave a course of lec- 
tures there last spring. 

This brief statement can only outline 
the essential truths of color which should 
underlie all clear thinking and perform- 
ance with pigments. Those who ap- 
proach the problem with open mind will 
carefully study the handbooks and atlas 
before attempting to carry out this 
system or pass intelligent criticism upon 
it. They would also do well to visit 
schools in Massachusetts, New York 
and elsewhere, which have adopted it. 


Color Balance, an introduction to the Muneell 
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The Book-Plate as a School Problem 
Frederick H. Berns 


Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Book-plate is a 
small device 
generally (unfortu- 
nately) suggestive 
in some way of 
the interests and 
occupations of its 
owner. It includes 
his name and is to be 
pasted on the inside 
of the front cover of 
every book in his library. It is, in 
short, a substitute for writing one’s 
name in one’s book,—a decorative way 
of saying to whoever opens the volume, 
“This is the book of John Doe, one of 
whose special interests in life is medi- 
cine,” or agriculture, or dogs, or what- 
ever his particular hobby may be. 
Book-plates are made in several ways. 
The more elaborate are beautifully en- 
graved by hand on wood or steel by 
skilled artists, or are etched on copper. 
These, of course, constitute a class with 
which the average student cannot deal. 
A simpler form which may be produced 
in the class room is to make a careful 
India ink drawing of one’s desired 
design, and put it in the hands of a 
competent printer, who will have a re- 
production of it made on zinc, called a 
zinc etching; and from this plate will 
make as many impressions as may be 
desired. It is this simple form of book- 
plate making, which best fulfills its 
possibilities as a problem in composi- 
tion, design and lettering; a problem 
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that is newer and fresher than the over- 
worked poster or calendar that has been 
so often used. When designed with sim- 
plicity and directness it makes a delight- 
ful problem for the average student to 
design. 

While the designing of it does not 
require an extensive knowledge of art 
matters, yet it must not be assumed that 
poor drawing or bad lettering are excus- 
able in the book-plate any more than 
in the larger and more formal forms of 
art. A student limited in art training, 
who can perhaps execute only one thing 
well, such as lettering, monograms, seals 
or other such decorations, may very 
readily transfer such ability to the mak- 
ing of excellent devices for book-plates. 

In making a book-plate design, one 
must first of all decide upon a subject, 
keeping in mind that the main object 
is simply to say in words or symbolry, 
“This book belongs to so-and-so.” 
The idea should be original and the 
execution honest. The drawing, how- 
ever simple, must be accurate and 
careful. 

When the design has been decided 
upon, the more simply it is expressed, 
the better. Only too frequently one 
meets with book-plates depicting a 
jumble of subjects, such as the owner’s 
favorite view from his window, the arm- 
chair in which he loves to sit, a glimpse 
of his library shelves and his student 
lamp, a sketch of his Persian cat and a 
suggestion of his interest in architecture 
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Four book-plate designs by Mr. Berns. 


or science—the whole entwined with 
a wreath of his favorite: flower and 
surmounted grandly with his fam- 
ily crest and motto. Such a_ book- 


plate tells too much, like a gossiping 


Originals in pen and ink 


person; it only annoys and distracts. 

For the average student there is per- 
haps no more interesting form of book- 
plate than one made in the nature of a 


seal, a stamp, or a monogram. 


Such a 
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hook-plate should be drawn with care 
to insure correctness, firmness, and 
blackness of line. 

Since a monogram, however, does not 
quite fulfill the whole purpose of a book- 
plate—which should, more properly, 
include the person’s full name—we may 
have a device where the effect is ob- 
tained by a decorative style of letter, 
perhaps Gothic. This variety of book- 
plate makes a good lettering problem. 
To begin with, however, I would recom- 
mend a Roman type of letter as being 
easier of execution and in most cases 
fully as attractive and interesting as the 
Gothic. These simple and more elab- 
orate varieties of letters can be obtained 
by any reference to any standard work 
on lettering. In addition to the letter- 
ing, the coat-of-arms book-plate may 
include some pictorial device. The 
coat-of-arms book-plate, with the own- 
er’s name beneath, is a type distinct in 
itself and is suited only to the more 
advanced student, but giving ample 
scope for expressing individuality. 

Again, one may make a device which 
includes a lettered motto suitable to 
the prospective owner, and the words 
‘Ex Libris” or their English equivalent 
“From the library of” and leave a blank 


in the drawing where the personal auto- 
graph may be written. 

A very attractive form of the book- 
plate is that made for children, for use 
in their collections of children’s books. 
The child’s book-plate is naturally 
transitory in its usefulness, but while it 
lasts its ownership is a strong influence 
to endear to the child its own small 
library as nothing else can. 

Book-plates which pun upon one’s 
name, occupation or favorite hobby are 
very frequent. I personally do not 
recommend them, for while they may 
amuse for the moment, they do not, as 
a rule, wear well. I think it is wiser 
to avoid any idea pronouncedly humor- 
ous in designs of book-plates. As a 
matter of taste, it is apparent that they 
would be out of place in a serious book 
and their serviceableness would, there- 
fore, be very limited. 

This article can give but the merest 
hint of what may be done in using the 
book-plate as a school problem. In 
this, as in all kinds of decorative design- 
ing, originality of idea should be a most 
necessary element. The purpose is 
merely to call the attention of teachers 
to this very interesting class problem 
which is yet far from overdone. 


THERE ARE THREE POINTS WHICH ARE OF VALUE IN TEACHING 


DESIGN. 


FIRST, TO EDUCATE THE CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOLS TO 


A PROPER CONCEPTION OF ART; SECOND, TO GIVE THE CHILDREN 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH EXCELLENT DESIGN; THIRD, THE 
ABILITY TO MAKE A DESIGN GENERALLY GOOD. 





Walter Sargent. 














How Children Can Make Their Own 
Book-plates 


By Charlotte Brewster Jordan 


WNERS of 
books are al- 
ways on the lookout 
for something novel 
in book-plates, and, 
oftentimes, pay big 
prices for artistic, 
individual designs. 
Here is a_ simple 
way of making for 
your little library unusual yet most ar- 
tistic book-plate designs which will be 
unlike those of anybody else, yet will cost 
you almost nothing. It is so very easy 
to do, and so certain to turn out well, 
that a child of six could make, with a 
piece of common “ pepper-grass,”’ a de- 
sign like ‘‘Bob’s Book”’; yet the process 
holds such attractive possibilities for 
original work that it is bound to inter- 
est the oldest or the richest booklover 
as well. 

Those shown in the illustrations are 
etched by the sun on an ordinary blue- 
print postal which may be bought at 
15 cts. in packages of a dozen. All you 
have to do is to press some flower, fern, 
piece of grass or spray of vine, and then 
lay it on your card under a piece of glass 
in the bright sunlight. In less than five 
minutes the card will have changed 
decidedly in color. Take it to the bath- 
room, and wash it off under the spigot, 
and you will find it clearly printed in 
vivid blue and white. Then put it in 
a bowl of water, changing the water 


Charlotte B. Jordan 


every five or ten minutes. At the 
end of half an hour, take it out and 
press between clean blotters under a 
weight. 

As you work, you will be astonished 
at the delicacy of the designs which you 
can thus obtain, the tracery of a spear 
of wayside grass or the commonest 
weed, such as the wild carrot, giving a 
dainty tracery like fairy lace. New 
ideas will come to you as you experi- 
ment,—odd little arrangements of 
pressed flowers, and effective combina- 
tions of blue and white. Try not to 
put too much on your card, as a simple 
design is generally more effective and 
artistic. Always work in a subdued 
light. You may happen to hit upon just 
the right design with the first card, but 
the probabilities are that you will use 
several before you get just what you 
want. 

If you have no pressed flower or 
clover leaf handy, you may use instead, 
a silhouette of yourself if you are so 
fortunate as to have one. If you are an 
expert at paper cutting, you may cut out 
and use in the same way, a picture of 
your home. 

In using the flowers, be sure that 
they are pressed very flat and dry, so as 
to insure a sharp silhouette, and to 
avoid staining the card with plant 
moisture. 

You will notice that, in some of the 
illustrations the blue background is 
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broken by white spaces. This is done 
(1) by laying a piece of cardboard across 
the design before you put it under the 
glass; (2) by the use of a cut shape called 


If you prefer brown coloring to blue, 
get a package of “self-toning”’ paper, 
with the addition of a tablespoonful 
of salt to the rinsing water. The blue 











Postal card designs for book-plates. Made by blueprinting. Originals furnished by Charlotte B. Jordan. 


a “mask” shich often comes with the 
package of blue print postcards,— Daisy 
Dale and Fred Niles illustrations; and, 
3) by taking a finished blue section and 
pasting it on a white background, thus 
getting a more striking effect, as in the 


James Gray card. 
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print process, however, is so simple 
that it is quite impossible to spoil, while 
the sepia tones are far less certain. 
After you have decided upon a good 
design, lettered with your name and 
any of the customary book-plate word- 
ings, you can have a cut made from it 
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costing about fifty cents. From this 
cut, hundreds of impressions may be 
made, for a small sum, by any printer, 
upon gummed paper. It costs no more 
to print your book-plate in soft brown 
on cream-colored paper, or in green or 


blue, if you prefer these combinations 
to plain black and white. When these 
original book-plates are pasted neatly 
in your volumes, I am sure that you will 
find great satisfaction in giving this dis- 
tinctive stamp to your growing library. 


The design given below is the effective device used by Mr. Thomas Bird 
Mosher, publisher of choice limited editions of fine things, Portland, Maine, 


who kindly loaned us the block. 
as a suggestion. 
Nutley, N. J. 


While it is not a book-plate it may serve 

It was made for Mr. Mosher by Mr. Earl Stetson Crawford, 
Perhaps the anchor and the dolphins suggest the old maritime 
city of Portland, and the “venture’”’ of bringing out choice editions. 


The T 


and B run together, and the M separate, are, of course, Mr. Mosher’s initials. 
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HE purpose of the work described 
in this article is two-fold. 

A. To teach by means of a very 
simple form the characteristic and ap- 
parent proportions of a child’s figure, 
such as the size of the head in relation 
to the body, relative length and size of 
arms, legs, hands, and feet. A childish 
appearance depends absolutely upon a 
relatively large head and a small body. 
We are given to underestimating the 
importance of this rather than to em- 
phasizing it as we must if we expect good 
results. For convincing evidence of the 
foregoing statement we have only to 
look at the work of many of the old 
masters who drew children of the same 
proportion as adults, nor are all madon- 
na illustrations free quite of the habit. 

B. To teach shapes of costume ac- 
cessories and interest children in looking 
for them in connection with past ages as 
well as modern times. This offers many 
opportunities for supplementary work 
in history and costume design. 

When children have thoroughly mas- 
tered the easy way to represent a front 
view face; that is, when they are no 
longer dependent upon the square but 
can begin with the third step, the U; 
when they can represent various char- 
acteristic types of front view faces, 


By Louise Clark and 
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Easy Steps to Good 
Life Drawing 


THe Front View FIGurRE 
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those with the short broad U as well as 
those with the long narrow U and they 
no longer have to be told to represent 
features by three marks only, they are 
ready to be taught how to représent the 
front view of the whole figure. 

The squared paper may be used for 
this if the teacher wishes but for the 
ordinary fifth grade class-room work it 
is not necessary. 

1. Review the plan for drawing any 
front view face giving square, circle, U, 
and the line that represents the hair or 
hat line as the case may be. 

Note. There are various ways of doing this 
which will readily suggest themselves to the 
experienced and skilful teacher but for the help 
of those who are inexperienced in work of this 
kind these suggestions are made: 

1. Have as many children as possible go to 
the board and draw the plan for the front view 
face, or 

2. Teacher draw on the board following di- 
rections given by different children. 

Not over ten minutes should be give: 
to this review work. If more tin 
seems necessary the children are nc 
ready for the advance work. 

Note. If the work is presented for the first 
time to upper grade children or adult students 
who have had no drill in the making of the front 
view face plan, teach it as rapidly as possible 
but be sure the pupils know it before attempting 
the whole figure. 


1 The first article of this series appeared in the Scnoot Arts MaGaztne for November, 1914. 
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We are now ready for the presenta- 
nm of the new points. As always, 

ere are two general methods of doing 

is. If you are an advocate of the 

ctation method present the following 
teps exactly as they are given here but 
be sure to draw carefully on the board 
ach line that you see the children do 

iake. 

1. Draw a one-inch square near the 
op of the paper. 

2. In this sketch the circle, the U 
and the hair or hat line. 

3. Add the triangle for the location 
of eyes and mouth. 

4. Add two more one-inch squares 
below the first one. See Fig. I. 

5. Divide the lower line of the first 
square into fourths. 

6. Draw a line from the lower left 
corner of the last square through the 
second point of division to the cireum- 
ference of the circle. 

7. Do the same on the right side. 
See Figure II. 

8. Find the center of the lower side of 
Place a point there. 

9. Divide the lower side of the third 
square into fourths. 

10. From the first point of division 
draw a straight line to the center of the 
lower sides of the second square. 

11. From the third point of division 
draw a straight line to the center of the 
lower side of the second square. See 
Fig. III. 

12. From the points where the head 
and body meet draw straight lines to 
the lower left and lower right corners 
of the second square. This gives the 
length of the arms and hands. See 
Fig. IV. 

13. Extend the lower side of the 
third square slightly and connect it by 
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the second square. 


short oblique lines with the lines repre- 
senting the outer side of the legs. This 
gives the feet. See Fig. LV. 

If, on the contrary, you believe in the 
maxim, “‘ Never dictate if you can avoid 
it,” try this method: 

Make on 9” x 12” or larger sheets of 
drawing paper, a series of diagrammatic 
drawings which reproduce as carefully 
and exactly as possible the first five 
figures on the Plate of illustrations. 
Those drawings should be made with 
heavy black lines using either ink or 
crayon as pencil lines do not show clear- 
ly across an ordinary sized school room. 

Mount the drawings on cardboard 
and hang them in the order in which 
they are to be made, where all can see 
them easily. Some teachers prefer to 
place the entire series before the class 
at once and leave the children free to 
work the sequence with no further sug- 
gestions or help. Others who like to 
keep a class working at a more uniform 
rate of speed, prefer to show one drawing 
at a time, allowing a limited time for 
discussion, explanation and work. Good 
results are possible with either method. 
As with the front view face, require the 
children to make the first drawings as 
nearly like the copy as possible. 

To give practice in drawing the figure 
and in memorizing the plan without 
diminution of interest make, Ist, various 
changes in the head dress. See Figs. 
V, VI, VU, VIII, IX, X. 2nd, changes 
in the position of arms suggesting action. 
See Figs. V, VI, VII, VIII, LX, X, XI. 

Note. Be careful to confine these changes 
to the arms for the present. 

The first time a definite historic cos- 
tume is used the lines representing it 
may be given by the teacher but the 
children should be asked to make col- 





Drawings ky children 
of the 5” and 6 “grade) 
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lections of pictures which show that 
particular costume. Sometimes the il- 
lustrated histories in the class room will 
give all the necessary information. The 
teacher, will, of course, always have to 
help the children to eliminate non-essen- 
tials and choose for representation only 
characteristic parts. Before the second 
historic costume is attempted the chil- 
dren should be told what it is to be and 
their enthusiastic interest aroused to 
such an extent that they will bring in all 
data needed, either in the shape of 
drawings, pictures or written descrip- 
tions. One way to secure this enthu- 
siasm is to put the responsibility upon 
them in some such way as this: 
“Yesterday Miss B., who teaches in 


the High School, asked me if the caps 
worn by the Belgian soldiers were exact- 
ly like those worn by the French soldiers. 


I didn’t know but I told her I would find 
out before Friday. How do you think 
I am planning to do this? No, I am 
not going to look through the magazines 
and newspapers myself. I told her I 
shouldn’t. I am asking you to do that 
for me. How many of you are willing 
to help me with the question? This is 
Wednesday. I’ve promised to let her 
know on Friday. Do you know what 
I wish we could do? Instead of writing 
her a description or sending a picture 
I'd like to send her two big poster draw- 
ings of the little front view figure we have 
learned to draw, one with the right 
shaped cap, collar and coloring for a 
Belgian soldier, the other with the right 
cap, collar and coloring for a French 
soldier. Do you think you can find out 
all we need to know by Thursday so 
we can work on the posters Friday?” 

When a modern costume is to be 
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represented the children should be re- 
quired to make their own observations 
and sketches. Work with this little 
figure as here presented ought to begin 
in the fifth year and may be profitably 
continued through the next three years 
if steadily increasing demand for indi- 
vidual study on the part of the children 
is made. Beyond the fifth year they 
ought not only to find the represent a 
tions of all costumes for themselves but to 
do all the simplifying without assistance. 
The primary aim of this work is to 
teach the symbol given in the illustra- 
tion so that all will be able to represent 
with approximate correctness the char- 
acteristic appearance of a child’s figure. 
The secondary aim is to lead all to 
search for and represent simple charac- 
teristic shapes which show different 
costumes. 
This should be so thoroughly learned 
that each child becomes an authority 
on the costumes studied and can be re- 
erred to for definite information regard- 
ing them as confidently as we refer to 
the dictionary for facts about words. 
Before the end of the fifth year each 
child in the class should be able to draw 
the front view figure, correctly, easily, 
and of any size, either on the blackboard 
or on paper. The success we achieve 
in doing this will depend largely upon 
our self control, in other words upon our 
ability to hold unswervingly to the basic 
form and proportion. Ignorance of 
one’s ultimate goal is like walking blind- 
fold. Children do not tire of repetition 
if they know what they are striving for 
and if the work is so presented that they 
can both see and feel evidences of in- 
creasing power. Power is not attained in 
a single isolated lesson or group of lessons. 




















Hearty Co-operation in The High School 
By Ronald F. Davis 


Associate Editor School Aris Magazine 


ALL ARE NEEDED BY EACH ONE, NOTHING IS FAIR OR GOOD ALONE 
Emerson. 


.* has often 
been found a 
difficult task for one 
engaged in organiz- 
ing a department of 
Practical Arts to call 
his colleagues into 
serious counsel. Par- 
ticularly has this 
been true in second- 
ary schools where the 
traditions of the past have been so thor- 
oughly embodied in the minds of those 
teachers who have given years of energy 
and effort to the service of the public. 
In such schools, the problem of regulat- 


Ronald F. Davis 


ing what may be called the atmospheric 
conditions is a delicate one, requiring 
much thought and consideration, that 
the best possible attitude of mind should 
prevail in all. Having had the privilege 
of serving as an organizer on several 
occasions of this character, I believe it 
may be of interest to some to read a few 
questions and suggestions that were 
submitted at a conference composed of 
the heads of departments in an average 
high school. The meeting opened with 
the following questions: 

1. How can the teachers of this 
school create an artistic feeling through- 
out the student body? 

2. In what manner can the environ- 
ment of each department be made more 


pleasing and suitable for both teacher 
and pupils? 
3. Will each 


teacher endeavor to 


recognize the general laws of good taste 
as regards the decorating of her own 
class-room, that she may teach the boys 
and girls some of the possibilities for 
beautifying their surroundings? 


4. May we commence to develop 
an appreciation for the fitness of things, 
by studying the walls of our school 
buildings, in order that we may ascer- 
tain their needs? Inasmuch as any wall 
looks better when it is bare than when 
it is over-decorated with pictures that 
are inappropriate, could we not rear- 
range, simplify, and in some cases dis- 
card the pictures which now hang in our 
school? 

5. Is it consistent with purpose of 
the department of practical arts to allow 
pictures that are poorly framed and 
improperly hung to remain in our class- 
rooms? Does it not tend to lower the 
standards of the department? 


After these questions I explained the 
uses of pictures, endeavoring to show 
their purposes and the influence they 
exert. 

Suggestions were then made by illus- 
trating how the pictures should be hung 
in the different rooms, to receive the 
best light, and in some cases the sub- 
jects were suggested, that would be 
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As it was and as it is. Part of a sermon without words. By Ronald F. Davis 
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closely related to the work carried on in 
a particular room. One _ suggestion 
salled forth unusual comment, namely, 
that a certain room be provided for 
trophies. Here all the cups, 
banners, team-pictures, and other ath- 
letic accessories might be arranged for 
preservation and effective display. This 


same room might be used for the officers 


medals, 


of the athletic association for business 
meetings. 

Such suggestions will only be taken 
kindly when the one behind them shows 
his willingness to hunt up a step ladder, 
remove his coat, and proceed to do some 
real work without awaiting the assist- 
ance of a janitor. 

After these remarks, asking the co- 
operation of all departments, and ap- 
pealing for a better environment, plans 
were offered to show how the practical 
arts department might assist to corre- 
late its work with all other branches of 
the school. 

Suggestions for correlating the Girls’ 
Design Classes with the Domestic Science. 
1. Lettering for the lunch room. 

2. Memos, price lists, bulletins, an- 
nouncements. 

3. Recipe books, note-books, favors, 
dinner invitations. 

4. Table decoration, flower and fruit 
arrangements. 

5. Household decorations, floor cov- 
erings, oil cloth, linoleum, rugs, draper- 
ies, curtains, furniture. 

6. Wearing apparel, costume design, 
waists, skirts, coats, hats, dresses, suits. 


7. Still life drawing from objects 
used in the household that the pupils 
may become more familiar with their 
construction and thus learn of the well 


designed and well made articles and 
utensils. 

8. Plans for types of sanitary kitch- 
Color 
schemes for the decorating of living- 
dining-rooms, 


ens, storerooms and furnishings. 


rooms, bed-rooms, ete. 

Suggestions for correlating the Boys’ 
Mechanical Drawing Classes with the 
Domestic Science. 

1. Planning apparatus for use in 
kitchens. 

2. Designs and plans for sanitary 
homes worked out from drawings made 
by the Girls’ Design Classes. 

3. Detail drawings of ice-boxes, 
storerooms, dumb-waiters, etc. 

4. Blue prints may be made from 
the above mentioned ideas and used in 
connection with note-books that the 
girls may see the actual construction of 
the best designed apparatus and thus 
be able to purchase economically: 

5. Arrangement of exhibits a study 
in design for all departments. 

Suggestions for the correlation of the 
Girls’ Design Classes with the Commercial 
Department. 

1. Problems, signs, notices of a busi- 
ness character. 

2. Advertisements. 

3. Alphabets, lettering 
scripts, etc. 

4. Office furniture designs. 

5. Essential decoration for business 
houses. 

6. Window displays. 

7. A well designed letter. 


of manu- 


Suggestions for the correlation of the 
Boys’ Mechanical Drawing Classes with 
the Commercial Department. 

1. Drawing to scale order blanks, 
letter heads, advertising pages. 
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2. Bill heads, checks, bank notes. 

;. Designing, . lettering diplomas, 
certificates. 

i. Commercial Department may use 
mechanical terms found in architecture, 
machine construction, shop mathemat- 
5. Plans for office furniture. 

6. Plans for lighting and ventilating 
offices. 

7. Drafts made to show systematized 
stores, banks, commercial establish- 
ments. 

Suggestions for correlating the work 
of the English Department with the De- 
partment of Practical Arts. 


1. Assignments made during the 
course for the investigation of the lives 
of artists, sculptors, craftsmen, engi- 
This should be studied with 
reference to current events as well as 
past history. 

2. Themes on 
mentioned. 


neers. 


lives of the above 

3. Themes may be written on voca- 
tional topics of various types. Debate 
on same. 

4. The making of a special project 
as a booklet on artists. 

5. Story writing with simple head- 
ings and tail pieces. Occasional illus- 
tration. 


6. Mottoes and quotations learned 
in the English department may be hand 
lettered or they may be sent to the 
printing rooms to be composed in a sug- 
gested design. 


os 


7. Staff artist on school paper. 


8. Assignments for themes on con- 
struction of bridges, subways, railroads, 


manufacturing plants. Architecture in 
general history. 

9. Investigating industries 
studied by the department of manual 
arts. Themes on same. 

10. Auditorium 
connection with themes and lectures on 
vocational subjects. Illustrated by lan- 
tern slides. 

Suggestions for correlating the Physics 
Department with the Department of Prac- 
tical Arts. 

1. Practice in freehand and mechan- 
ical drawing of apparatus for use in 
note-book work. 

2. Construction of simple apparatus 
in shops. 

3. Uses of various chemicals used 
in craftsmanship, color reproduction, 
etc. 

4. Making of inks, lithographic cray- 
ons, chalk, artists’ colors, ete. 

5. Making of blue print paper. 
Explanation of all above processes with 
note-book illustrations. 

Suggestions for correlating the. Civics 
Classes with the Department of Practical 
Arts. 

1. Designs for note-books which 
illustrate investigation and studies of 
local industries. 

2. Arrangements of exhibits, show- 
ing historical development of interna- 
tional governments. 

3. Map illustrating. 

4. Photographic exhibits of surveys. 

There are other departments which 
may correlate their work. I have en- 
deavored to give a few instances as 
typical. An efficient curriculum means 
unprejudiced team work. 


local 


demonstrations in 
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», VERYBODY knows of the work 
Ralph Adams Cramm. Having made 
one reputation as the architect of some 
of the finest Gothic churches in Ameri- 
ca, he is now making another as the 
architect of some of the finest polychro- 
matic structures in America, the build- 
ings of the Rice Institute at Houston 
Texas. But not so many people know 
of Mr. Cramm’s literary productions. 
Here is a quotation from his “ Ministry 
of Art”’: 

“Again men turn to religion and to 
the everlasting things of the spirit, to 
law and order, to a new righteousness 
of life. For ourselves, the crash of 
crumbling superstitions and persistent 
error; for our children, the building of 
new mansions of righteousness and 
truth. 

“Therefore, there is for the artist a 
clear field: man is in revolt against ma- 

terialism; thinking thoughts and dreaming dreams and seeing visions that cry aloud 
for utterance through that great agency of art that always in the past has answered 
the call and recorded in enduring monuments all that makes for nobility and 
righteousness in any race or time. Also, the ground is prepared for the sowing, and 
all that art can do toward furthering the process of a great regeneration may now 
be done with full effect. Rightly conceived and nobly executed, every work of 
art that is created in answer to the great new call of man may become an active 
agency in the momentous crusade. Church and college and school are, it is true, 
the prime educational and regenerating influences, but no one of these agencies, 
great as it is, can accomplish its completest destiny unless it recognizes the educa- 
tional potency of art, and effects with it that alliance against which the powers of 
evil cannot prevail. Every church—nay, every building of whatever kind—that is 
infused with beauty and significance; every picture or statue that tells of eternal 
things through the same quality of sacramental beauty; every poem, every musical 
creation, every drama that exalts the sacred and hidden things of the soul over the 


flamboyant and futile phantasms of the world, becomes a living energy, an irresist- 
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influence toward those very ends for the attainment of which the Church and 
school exist. 
“Art may no longer remain ‘cribbed, cabined, and confined’ in the private pos- 
session of those who can pay its price: as it is the language of the people, so must 
it become their free possession. Architecture has always been for all men, for 


The Assembly Hall at the Newark Normal School, Guilbert and Betelle, architects. 


none could hide its light—or darkness, perhaps—under a bushel; but all the other 
arts must come forth into the open, and in the church, the school, the public 
buildings of city and state, offer themselves and their wide beneficence to all 
humanity.” 

Those who had charge of the building of the Ridge School, and of the State 
Normal School, Newark, N. J., evidently agreed with Mr. Cramm as to the influ- 
ence of good architecture, and secured architects who could produce it. The 
initial illustration shows the inviting entrance to the Ridge School. How 
rhythmic it is! Three stories high, the features of each are in a triple group: 
steps, columns, arches; tablet, windows, transoms; lunnettes, ornaments, crown. 
Then, reading horizontally; the features are in threes again: three entrance 
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arches, three windows, three groups of ornament. How refined it all is! “ Noth- 
ing too much”’ as the Greeks used to say. 

The other illustration shows the stage in the Auditorium of the State Norma! 
School, Newark, N. J. Again notice the rhythmic sub-divisions into thirds bot) 
ways. Notice also that all the prominent lines are vertical and horizontal. The 
result is a design refined and rich yet unobtrusive, as the frame for a stage should 
be. Guilbert & Betelle, of Newark, N.J., were the architects to whom our thanks 
and congratulations are due for adding to the beauty of the world. 


The Queen of Months as Seen by the Poets 


Selections by Abby P. Churchill 


Nature Study Instructor, State Normal S hool, Fitchburg, Mass 


Bedecked with hawthorn branches After the darling May awakes, 

And apple blossoms gay, Bedecked with flowers like a fairy, 
Her golden hair around her About the meadows, the streams, and the lakes 
\s if some god had crowned her, She drops them every step she takes, 
(cross the dewy woodland, For she has too many to carry 

Comes dancing in the May Phoebe Cary 

M. E. Blake 
All the earth is gay: 
Land and sea 

Why are bees and butterflies Give themselves up to jollity 

Dancing in the sun? And with the heart of May 
Violets and buttercups Doth every beast keep holiday 

Blooming, every one? Wendemerth. 


Why does all the whole big world Robins in the tree-tops, 
Smell like a fresh bouquet Blossoms in the grass, 
Picked from one of God’s flower-beds? Green things a-growing 
Oh, I know! it’s May. Everywhere you pass 
R. M. Alden ( 
Sudden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 
Half our May’s so awfully like Mayn’t Black boughs and bent twig 
’Twould rile a Shaker or an evrige saint; Budding out anew 
’Though I own up I like our back’ard springs 
Thet kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ things, Pine tree and willow tree 
An’ when you ’most give up, ’ithout more Fringed elm and larch, 
words Don’t you think that May-time’s 
Toss the fields full o’ blossoms, leaves, an’ Pleasanter than March? 
birds: T. B. Aldrich. 
Thet’s Northun natur’, slow an’ apt to doubt, 


But when it doos git stirred, ther’s no gin-out! Hard is the heart that loveth naught 


Lowell In May Chaucer. 
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Tis joy enough to be alive 
In the heavenly month of May. 


; Celia Thazter. 


ANEMONE 
The wind flowers sway 
Against the throbbing heart of May. 
Whittier. 
COLUMBINE 
Lightly poised on easy wing 
Its purple blossoms swing 
As doves just taking flight, 
Or hovering to alight. 
I. B. Choate. 


Young columbine the jester 
Shakes her bells among the moss-cups. 


Frank Bolles. 


Skirting the rocks at the forest edge 
With a running flame from ledge to ledge, 


Maddening, gladdening everyone 
With a gipsy beauty full and fine— 
A health to the crimson columbine. 


Elaine Goodale. 


I saw them a-flaming 
Against the gray rocks; 
I saw them in couples, 

I saw them in flocks, 
They danced in the breezes, 
They glowed in the sun, 
They nodded and beckoned, 

They were glad every one. 


John Burroughs. 


DANDELION 

Dear common flower, that growst beside the 
way, 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 

First pledge of blithesome May—thou art 
more dear to me 

Than all the prouder summer blooms may be. 


Lowell. 
In the sunny meadows 
The dandelions shine. 
Celia Thazter. 


Dandelion through the meadow makes 
A royal road, with seals of gold. 


Helen Hunt Jackson 


There’s a dandy little fellow 
Who dresses all in yellow— 

In yellow with an overcoat of green; 
With his hair all crisp and curly, 
In the springtime bright and early, 

A-tripping o’er the meadow he is seen 


Nellie M. Garrabrant. 


APPLE 


Apple-blossoms, budding, blowing 
In the soft May air: 
Cups with sunshine overflowing,— 
Flakes of fragrance, drifting, snowing, 
Showering everywhere. 


Lucy Larcom 


VIOLET 


Such a starved bank of moss 
Till that May morn; 
Blue ran the flash across— 
Violets were born. 
Browning 


LADY’S SLIPPER 


Graceful and tall the slender drooping stem, 
With two broad leaves below, 

Shapely the flower so lightly poised between, 
And warm her rosy glow. 


Elaine Goodale. 


RHODORA 


In May when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 


Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm was wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for 
seeing, 


Then Beauty is its own excuse for being. 


Emerson. 
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BROWN THRUSH 


There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up in the 
tree, 
He’s singing to me! He’s singing to me! 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
‘Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
Don’t you hear? Don’t you see? 
Hush! Look! In my tree 
I’m as happy, as happy can be!”’ 
Lucy Larcom. 


MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT 


While May bedecks the naked trees 

With tassels and embroideries, 

And many blue-eyed violets beam 

Along the edges of the stream, 

I hear a voice that seems to say, 

Now near at hand, now far away, 
“Witchery—witchery—witchery.”’ 


There’s magic in that small bird’s note 
See—there he flits—the yellow-throat; 
A living sunbeam, tipped with wings, 
A spark of light that shines and sings 
“Witchery—witchery—witchery.” 
Henry Van Dyke. 


PARTRIDGE 


Midway in the May-month season, 

From her haughty, strutting master 

To the silence of the pine wood 

Steals the happy partridge mother, 

Under cloak of yew and moose-wood, 

Under brush and in the shadow, 

Seeks a hollow lined with mosses, 

Filled with leaves and sweet pine needles. 
Frank Bolles. 


ORIOLE 


My Oriole, my glance of summer fire, 
Is come at last. Lowell 


How falls it, oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendor through our Northern sky? 
At some glad moment was it Nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 
Or did some orange tulip flaked with black 
In some forgotten garden, ages back, 
Yearning toward heaven, until its wish was 
heard, 

Desire unspeakably to be a bird? 

Edgar Fawcett. 


GRAY THRUSH 


The pussy-cat bird wears a gown like a nun, 
But she’s chirk as a squirrel and chock-full of 
fun, 
She lives in a house upon Evergreen Lane,— 
A snug little house, although modest and plain 
Clinton Scollard. 


Ashen-coated cat-bird 
On the alder spray, 
Mocking all thy fellows 
Through the livelong day. 


Minot J. Savage 


OVENBIRD 


In the days of spring migrations, 

Days when warbler hosts move northward, 

To the forests, to the leaf beds, 

Comes the tiny oven builder. 

Daintily the leaves he tiptoes; 

Underneath them builds his oven, 

Arched and framed with last year’s oak leaves, 
Roofed and walled against the raindrops. 


Frank Bolles. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere’ 


THE TERM “DRAWING” APPLIES TO ONLY A SMALL PART OF THE INSTRUCTION AND EDU- 
CATION IN THE REALM OF ART THAT IS DESIGNED TO TEACH CHILDREN TO APPRECIATE THE 
BEAUTY OF TRUTH; TO CATCH THE MESSAGE FROM NATURE AND FROM HUMAN LIFE; TO RIGHT- 
LY INTERPRET IT AND TO EXPRESS IT IN SUCH A WAY AS TO GIVE THE MESSAGE AND THE JOY 


WHICH ACCOMPANY IT, TO OTHERS. THIS IS THE MISSION OF ART. 


HE lure of the wild flowers is irresistible 

in May and the decorative suggestions 

they offer are alluring. Good ideas on decora- 

tive design have therefore been gathered to- 

gether for presentation in this number in the 

hope that the May work may be a little better 
everywhere than it was last year. 


A DUCK POND. Plate 1. Springfield 
kindergartens sent in this very interesting piece 
of work which suggests a duck pond, similar to 
those found in many of our city parks. The 
pond is represented by an eight-inch, circular 
piece of paper which may be colored blue by 
means of a crayon tone or a wash of water color. 
Several slits are cut for inserting the ducks 

Fig. 1). Some of the ducks are cut from draw- 
ing paper as shown in Fig. 2. The part at the 
bottom is folded as indicated by the dotted line. 
Other ducks are made by using patterns as in 
Fig. 3. The parts (B-B) are folded so that the 
figure may stand. The wings are folded at 
(C-C) and the two pieces are then folded at A 
to form one body. Paste the shaded parts to- 
gether. 


A MAY BASKET. As the usual “box” 
May basket does not hold flowers with long 
slender stems, make one for such a purpose 
like Fig. 4. Fold two squares of colored paper 
of any size on their diagonals. Paste the two 
together as shown in the illustration. Make 
a handle from a narrow strip of paper, the 
same color, folded in the middle. __s. 8. H. 


1 The Editor invites contributions to this Department. 


Randall J. Condon. 


PAPER CIRCLE DESIGNS as they appear 
in Plate II were made in the kindergarten of 
the Nathan Clifford School, Portland, Me., 
under the direction of Helen P. Davis. The 
figures show how a group of units may be well 
arranged after folding one, two, three, or four 
edges of each circle. Different colors may be 
used in each case to correlate the designs with 
color study. 

HOME LIFE IN PAPER CONSTRUC- 
TION. Plate III shows examples of paper and 
cardboard construction from the fourth grade 
of the Hardie School, Beverly, Mass. Helen 
Sargent, Supervisor of Drawing, has planned 
work of this kind for the sand tables. The 
windmill, houses, figures, bridge, and flowers 
were all designed on cardboard and then cut 
and folded into shape. Twigs were used for 
trees and for the roofs of the houses. 


LESSONS FROM ENGLAND are shown in 
Plate IV. The originals were sent by Mr. G. 
H. Hooper who has charge of this work in the 
grammar schools at Brighton, England. Mr. 
Hooper writes: 

I thought you might like another proof of how useful 
our teachers find the Scpoot Arts Magazine, so I am 
sending some photographs of work done by five classes 
of boys between the ages of four and sixteen. In every 
case I made a point to have their designs apply to some- 
thing. 

I could expatiate on the interest and value of the work, 
but this would make the letter too long and would not 
be new to you. If you will accept the photograph as an 
example of the fruits gathered from the seeds you sow, 
I shall be pleased. 


Brief accounts of successful projects accomplished, with 


samples of pupils’ work will be promptly acknowledged and if published will be paid for in cash. Send them addressed— 
The Editor, Scaoot Arts MacGazing, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Puiate I, 


This photograph by no means shows the extent of my 
indebtedness to you. 

EASY FLOWER UNITS are given in Plate 
V, by Ronald F. Davis. These brush strokes 
taken from floral elements illustrate possible 
lessons with primary grade children. Such 
exercises may be correlated with music. 


DESIGN MOTIFS FROM INSECTS are 
shown at Plate VI. These units were made in 
a sixth grade class instructed by Miss Lula H. 
Chappel, Clyde, N. Y. Such units could easily 
be grouped into borders, rosettes and surface 
patterns. The geometric paper figures. which 


Lessons that will please the children of kindergarten and primary grades. 


are used in the lower grades, could be used to 
discover groups similar to these derived from 
insects. 

DECORATIVE BORDERS for use in gram- 
mar grades are found in Plate VII. These de- 
signs were traced from a color Plate which 
appears on page 85 in “The Use of the Plant 
in Decorative Design, by Lawrence and Sheldon 
They are excellent examples of direct, bold, and 
conventional rendering. 


MAY DECORATIONS for the blackboard 
may be seen in Plate VIII. This is the third 
set in a series by Ronald F. Davis and affords 
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Pate II. Simple paper folding exercises for kindergarten children, from Helen P. Davis, Portland, Me 
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A Holland scene on the sand-table 
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Prate IV. Constructive work from the boys’ classes of the Brighton 
Grammar Schools, England. The originals were sent by Mr. G. H. Hooper. 


many opportunities for teachers who work 
out new calendars each month. Mr. Davis 
has endeavored to use the pen in a manner 
which shall illustrate the possibilities of chalk 
outlines. 


THE MAY BOOKLET. Here are nine sug- 
gestive arrangements on Plate 1X illustrating 
possible cover designs. A spring flower unit 
has been applied in various ways in order to 
show possible differences in the effect. These 
deas follow along the line of the drawings 
which are shown in Booklet Making by Henry 
. Bailey, published by the Prang Company. 

DECORATIVE TREE FORMS Plate 
X gives several examples of trees by Henry T. 
Bailey. Notice the marked individuality of 
treatment in these drawings. Two of them 
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show a bilateral arrangement, while the others 
express more freely the feeling of grace and of 
beauty which appears in nature. 


ADVANCED PAPER CUTTING. Plate 
XI shows three designs which were cut by 
Marion Hill, a senior in the Manual Training 
High School at Indianapolis. The cutting was 
done with manicure scissors. Miss Hill works 
entirely from mental images. She forms the 
essential parts in her mind and then works 
without any diagrams. Her first impulse to 
do this work came from a series of illustrations 
in a children’s magazine. Her imagination 
was developed by reading Fairy Tales and the 
works of Louisa Alcott. Miss Hill is a lover 
of nature and a student of plant and insect life. 
The originals for this Plate were furnished by 
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\ir. Otto Stark, Head of the Art Department 
the school where they were made. 


\ MAY CALENDAR. Plate XII by Mr. 
Davis continues Mr. Bailey’s series of black- 
board designs. Robin Red-Breast feeding her 


> 





Applied and Normal Art. Those who were 
fortunate enough to see the students’ charts 
which were exhibited from this school at At- 
lantic City last April may remember what an 
excellent display they made. Miss Church 














Piate VI 





Design units made from insect motives by sixth grade children of 


Clyde, N. Y. From Lula H. Chappel, Supervisor of Drawing, Clyde High School. 


Babes is the motive for the border heading. 
The judicious use of colored chalks will greatly 
improve the appearance of the birds. 


ROSETTES. The designs in Plate XIII 
are reproduced from Muerer’s Plant Form in 
Design. They might be applied in wood carv- 
ing, tile patterns, metal work, or in various 
other ways. 


A SURFACE PATTERN made from flower 
forms is given at Plate XIV from Miss Emma 
Ml. Church, Principal of the Chicago School of 
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is to be highly commended for the high stand- 
ards attained by her pupils in this particular 
line. Surface patterns of this character might 
be attempted in grammar grades when only 
one value is to be expressed. 


WASTE BASKETS designed by the seventh 
grades at Gardner, Mass., are shown at Plate 
XV. Miss Bernice Smith has charge of this 
work. Notice that the designs in each case 
are harmoniously related to the structural lines 
of the basket, and present a good variety of 
well related spaces. 
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Prats VII. Tracings from border designs found on a color plate from 
The Use of the Plant Porm in Decorative Design, by Lawrence and Sheldon. 
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for children under ten years of age to use. 
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Pirate IX. Suggestiv 
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Pirate X. Decorative tree studies. By Henry Turner Bailey and others. 


SOFA PILLOW COVERS. Plate XVI 
gives a group of applied designs that were made 


in Syracuse, N. Y., under the direction of Miss thought to the proper selection of material 
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M. Matilda Miett. In all their problems the 
Syracuse children are taught to give much 
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Puate XI. 


Three designs.made through paper cutting by Miss 


Marion Hill of the Manual Training High School, Indianapolis 


and to the colors and textures they combine. 
A knowledge of elementary constructive de- 
sign is essential to insure the successful decora- 
tion of even so simple an object as a sofa pillow. 


DECORATING HOUSEHOLD OBJECTS. 
Plate XVII shows three applied designs made 
by the pupils of Mabel E. Northrop, Utica 
Free Academy, Utica, N. Y. These illustra- 
tions are reproduced from halftones which 
appeared in the Keramic Studio. The motive 


for decoration in each problem was a nursery 
rhyme. Designs were first made in outline 
and then rendered in wash. The whole design 
was finally accentuated by means of a heavy 
outline. The bowl shapes were cut by the 
students from an ingrain yellow paper which 
resembled pottery, both in texture and in color. 


BORDERS FROM FLOWERS. Plate 
XVIII gives four designs from the classes of 
Mr. Bengough at the University of Toronto, 
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Puats XII. The May calendar. By Mr. Davis. 
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Pirate XIII Rosette patterns. From Muerer’s book on The Origin of Plant Form in Design 
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Canada. They show what can be done with 
spring plant life adapted to historic main lines. 


BRUSH DECORATIONS. These drawings 
in Plate XIX were made by R. James Williams, 
the English illustrator whose work on book- 
plates appeared in the May number of the 
Scnoort Arts MaGazine in 1912. The surface 
pattern in this Plate shows how carefully Mr. 
Williams plans his brush strokes. Each stroke 


students who are aiming to make well designed 
letters. 


ROSS BOARD DRAWINGS. Plate XX! 
illustrates five interpretations on “‘ Ross Board’’ 
by Ronald F. Davis. A paper of this kind has 
so many different textures and patterns that 
every high school teacher should know about 
it. In making the patterns on this Plate the 
first step was to draw a very careful outline 





Pirate XV. 
eighth grade, Gardner, Mass. under the direction of Miss Bernice Smith. 


is a step toward the development of the unit 
and of the pattern as a whole 

DESIGNS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
Plate XX shows another group of patterns by 
Mr. Williams. Designs rendered in black and 
white offer many suggestions for all forms of 
school work. The lower drawing at the left 
in this Plate might be used as a frieze for the 
blackboard. 

GOOD LETTERING may be seen on the 
page before the frontispiece. This Plate was 
lettered by Mr. Davis to illustrate a suggestion 
from R. W. Allen of the Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City. A page such as this 


one should be a good guide for high school 





Decorative waste baskets worked out by the children of the 


Next the color values were de- 
Notice that the 
two surface patterns are left unfinished in order 
to show how they were worked. All white 
spots are the result of scraping the “Ross 
Board” surface with a sharp knife. The blacks 
are drawn with a brush, while middle values 
and grays may be expressed by pen lines or by 
the surface of the paper itself. In making the 
two patterns and the lower border, Ross Board 
No. 19 was used. These drawings were inter- 
preted from color Plates which may be found 
in the following publications by Ritter and 
Flebbe, 120 Boylston Street, Boston: Plates 10 
and 52 in L’Annual Dans La Decoration; Plate 
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of the design. 
termined in neutral tones. 
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Pirate XVI. Twelve good sofa pillow covers. From Miss Matilda Miett, Syracuse, N. Y. 


20 in Studies from Nature and in Composition THE SPECKLED TORTOISE. (Clemmys 
by Th. Weigner; Plate 35 in The Plant and Its uttata.) In Plate XXII we have the fifth in 
Application by E. Grasset. the series of studies by Earl L. Poole giving the 
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Prate XVII. 
the Utica Free Academy, under the direction of Mabel E. Northrop 


history of our four-footed neighbors. Mr. 


Poole says of the Speckled Tortoise: 


The Speckled Tortoise, or “Pond Turtle” is familiar 
to nearly everyone who visits the country, yet few are 
fortunate enough to get more than a glimpse of him, as 
he suns himself on some exposed rock or log over the 
water, into which he drops upon the slightest alarm. 
This turtle received its name from the numerous bright 









yellow spots with which the black shell is marked 
Underneath it is of a uniform yellow. In a good 
sized specimen the shell will measure about four and 
a half inches in length. Unlike the common box 
tortoise the speckled tortoise has no hinge upon its 
lower shell or plastron, and is hence not so well pro- 
tected as the former, which probably accounts for 
its shyness. 

This interesting little creature is found in ponds, 
sluggish streams and ditches from Maine to North 
Carolina and west to Indiana. Upon the approach 
of cold weather the pond turtle dives to the bottom 
of the water and buries itself among the leaves and 
mud at the bottom, remaining there in a dormant 
condition until late in March, or early in April, 
when it creeps forth again to bask in the sunlight 
Its food consists of fish, insects, tadpoles, frogs, 
earth-worms, snails, and water-plants, or practically 
anything which is edible that it can capture. It is 
said, however, to be unable to eat unless its head is 
submerged 

The female turtle is larger than the male, and does 
not lay eggs until the eleventh year. At this time she 
digs a hollow in some warm, sandy bank in a secluded 


“EARLY BIRD"--REGINA A. WINEBURGH 


An interesting set of table decorations by pupils of 


locality, and lays her three or four eggs, which are covered 
with a tough, leathery shell. These are about one inch 
and a quarter in length and three-quarters across; they are 
laid about the middle of June and are left to be hatched 
by the warmth of the sun. The young turtle, when it 
arrives, is very small, and has a curious little projection 
on its nose, which is used in cutting its way out of the 
tough egg. This is the “egg-tooth” and is lost shortly 
The small turtles soon accompany the 
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after hatching. 
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Prats XIX. Designs by R. James Williams, Worcester, England. 
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Pirate XXI. 


larger ones in their mid-day sunbaths, and it is a common 
sight to see a dozen or more examples of all ages and sizes 
basking together on some favorite log. 

SCHOOL PAPER HEADINGS. Plate 
XXIII shows four designs made for a school 


magazine at Pittsburgh, Pa. These drawings 


Ross Board designs interpreted from German color plates. 


By Ronald F. Davis. 


are to be commended for their technique. 


Miss May Speece has charge of this work at the 
Fifth Avenue High School. 
shown in Plate XXIV. 
this Plate 


Another series is 
The illustrations in 


are reproduced from The Comet 
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Pirate XXII. Interesting studies of turtles by Earl L. Poole, Philadelphia 
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Pirate XXIV. Four designs by pupils of the West Side High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis., illustrating headings which were used in The Comet. 
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Pirate XXV 


any high school having a smal] equipment 





A useful metal object which may be designed and executed in 
By William 8. Rice, Oakland, Calif 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


ConpeTitia’a Por A BwicALow 
To Be But Por PRAAKE PoLAnp 
SverstTrep By 
Sema Fe t oO 
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which is published by the West Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. Art editors of the 
various high school publications throughout 
the country should make a practice of collect- 
ing material of this nature through exchanges. 
his will build up what the illustrator calls a 
‘‘morgue,”’ or classified collection of reference 
material. 


A METAL PROBLEM by Wm. &. Rice of 
Oakland, California, may be seen in Plate XXV. 
Here are Mr. Rice’s directions: 

A STAMP BOX. In making any kind of a box it is 


essential that the pattern be absolutely true in drawing 
efore one should think of using it.. The design should 
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JIORTH ELEVATION 











SovTH Erevwtion 


The plan and four elevations of a bungalow designed by one of the students in the Maiden High 
hool under the direction of Percy A. Brigham, to meet the requirements of a specification by Mr. Frank E. Poland 


first be carefully done with T-square and triangle, and 
all parts carefully measured with the dividers. If one 
is particular about this preliminary, much unnecessary 
labor may be saved in the end 

The 20-gauge metal is first surfaced with the ball peen 
hammer and the design afterwards pasted upon it. It 
is then carefully cut out with the snips. The inner edges 
of the joints are now bevelled with a file, and the sides of 
the box bent over a hardwood block cut the exact size of 
the bottom of the box. All bends, of course, are at right 
angles at first and are afterwards bent farther inward by 
means of the rawhide mallet. When the edges meet 
properly they are brushed inside with a soldering solution 
(muriatic acid and zinc). The edges may be bound to- 
gether more securely by a piece of wire. Lay small 
pieces of soft solder on the inside of the joints and hold 
the box over a Bunsen burner with a pair of pliers until 
the solder flows and seals up the joints 
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Pirate XXVII (opposite). Textile designs and pottery by Alan Dickerson and Frederick Reed, Los Angeles 
Pirate XXVIII. Handicraft from Los Angeles, Calif., showing a variety of designe which wer 
made by Western craftemen. The original photograph was furnished by Douglas Donaldson 


When all the corners are thus soldered, remove the The lid, after being surfaced, should be annealed (that 
binding wire and file and emery neatly the top of the bos is, heated red-hot, and thea dipped into a cleansing bath 


as well as the corners. until the solder does not show alled pickle ar ince of sulphuri = s gallon of 
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water). This softens the copper so that the lid may be 
raised from the under side into a slightly rounded surface, 
with the round end of the ball peen hammer by resting 
the metal on the end grain of a hardwood block. 

Drill a hole through the center of the lid for the handle, 
which may be purchased at any large hardware store 
These handles may be made to look less machine-like 
by fastening them in the vise and tapping the surface 
with a small ball peen hammer. 

A rectangular piece of metal 4” wide, and as long as 
the distance around the inside of the opening, is next 
bent in the vise. The bent piece is bound with wire 
and the ends soldered together without removing the 
binding wire. It should then be bound with wire to the 
lid, and soldered in the same manner as described for the 
box. In soldering the strip on the lid, the latter is laid 
horizontally across two upright bricks, and the flame 
turned on underneath. 

Complete the lid by filing and emerying. 


A BUNGALOW. Plate XXVI. A gentle- 
man in Malden, Mr. Frank E. Poland, wished 
to build a bungalow for summer use. The 
teacher of mechanical drawing in the high 
school, hearing of this, suggested that he send 
a brief specification of what he wanted, for the 
boys in the second year architectural class to 
use as the basis for original designs for him. 
Every member of the class submitted complete 
plans and elevations as a regular class exercise. 
The making of these plans occupied about a 
month’s time, three periods a week of forty-five 
minutes each. These plans were submitted 
to Mr. Poland who selected from them a plan 
to build, and then came to the school and occu- 
pied a teaching period in explaining to the class 
the reasons for his selection. He not only gave 
a prize to the boy whose plan was successful 
but a second prize to the boy who produced 
the next best plan. The boy whose design was 
accepted had the privilege of producing the 
blue prints for the carpenters in Maine to use 
in building his bungalow. Needless to add, 
this gave vitality to every lesson during the 
month, and the hour spent with Mr. Poland in 
discussing the plans was not only interesting 
but immensely valuable to the entire class 
because they saw that ideas in architectural 
design are more important than mere technique. 
This greatly encouraged many boys in the class 
who had ideas but who had been rather diffident 
about expressing them because of their lack of 
skill in execution. Similar co-operative work 
is possible everywhere. 

BEAUTIFUL HANDICRAFT. Exquisite 
displays of useful handmade articles are shown 
in Plates XXVITI and XXVIII. The embroi- 


dery designs on the table and book-covers o! 
Plate XX VII were executed by Helen Dicker- 
son. The Peacock tile and the black potter, 
were made by Frederick Rhead. In Plate 
XXVIII the upper illustration shows a fine 
tile design by E. A. Batchelder, one of the best 
designers in the country. The lower illustra- 
tion shows embroidery by Emma Waldvogel, 
s silver enamel and jewelled cup by Douglas 
Donaldson, an ivory handled silver piece by 
Mrs. L.B.Dixon, and a copper tea-pot by Edna 
Chess. Both Plates were made from photo- 
graphs sent to the Schoot Arts MaGazine 
by Douglas Donaldson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

BOOK-PLATE DESIGNS. Plate XXIX 
reproduces three book plates by Mr. Bailey. 
In commenting upon them he says: 


amp ee the designer is given a most embarrass- 
ing specification. Such was the case with the Howe 
Plate. The man who asked me to design it for him was 
a doctor. He specified the scientific books and chemical! 
paraphernalia, and the ancient student of medicine 
because of his profession. He wished another shelf of 
books to suggest his fondness for literature and history 
The pilgrim’s boots, staff, hat, knapsack, and shell must 
be introduced because of his love of travel. A stained 
glass window had to be included on account of his interest 
in cathedrals, and the Colleoni statue because of his de- 
light in sculpture. He would like also the owl, symbo! 
of wisdom, and the quartre-foil, indicative of his belief 
in the four Gospels. The only element not specified was 
the monogram, O. H. H., which I introduced to break up 
the desk-end area. Even the inscription was given 
To bring a consistent whole out of so heterogeneous a 
collection of details, was a quest worth essaying, a chal- 
lenge worth accepting. Victory under such circum- 
stances would mean something. The drawing was made 
but slightly larger than the print. Another time I would 
have made a much larger original, for the sake of the 
greater freedom in handling the darker tones that more 
space would have made possible. 

In the Athena plate, nothing was specified, except a 
space for the book number as well as for writing in the 
name of the donor. “Athena” is the name of the steam 
yacht owned by the Bureau of University Travel, by 
means of which travel in the Ancient Greek world is made 
a never-to-be-forgotten argonautic expedition of thrilling 
delight. I chose therefore elements appropriate to the 
Queen of the Air, and the ancient world. The owl, the 
shield with the Gorgon’s head, the serpent, the wave 
scroll, and the echmus molding. The Greek ship, sailing 
into the sunrise, with the eagle, of good omen, soaring 
ahead of it, seemed to me to embody perfectly the spirit 
in which we of the west set our faces eastward today 
The modified form of the winged globe I used to symbolize 
the care and protection the Bureau of University Trave! 
affords its guests, and would accord to the donated book 
The shell was introduced as the symbol of the pilgrim 
This Plate, like the first was drawn about the size of the 
print. Another time I would work on a much larger 
scale. The rendering of such detail as the snakes of the 
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Pirate XXIX 
Gorgon’s locks, and the people in the gallery demand, is 
impossible, to my hand at least, on so small a scak 
The 
camera will reduce to any size without losing detail 

In the Plate for the Twentieth Century Club of Boston, 
nothing was given but the name of the club and its motto 
I concluded that I could design nothing as a symbol that 
would be equal to Millet’s Sower 


Drawn large they could be studied more carefully 


I therefore made a 
tracing in pen and ink, interpreting the halftone print 
rhis 
tracing determined the scale of the rest of the drawing 


I happened to have, into the terms of line and mass 


I next planned the four surrounding panels, and designed 
the side borders. In them the vine that has at first crude 
angular trefoil leaves, produces at last a perfect quarter- 
foil in a circle, symbol of the perfect life of the Kingdom 
of God, as set forth in the Gospels. The motive for the 
little borders around the lettering was the seed 

The charm of book-plate designing lies in its limitations 
Every element be significant. The whole plate 
must reflect the spirit of its owner. But the plate which 
does all that may not be a pleasing design Symbolism 
must not exclude beauty. The design must impress the 
observer as being a consistent and pleasing whole, having 
a satisfactory dapple of dark and light. Moreover, inas- 
much as the plate is to be multiplied by printing, to be 
used in every book in the library and seen over and over 
again, it must have a somewhat formal rather temperate 
character, otherwise it soon wears out its welcome, and 
becomes an object of aversion rather than a perennial 
delight. 


must 
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Successful Work in Rural Schools 


By Fiorence M LANE 


Professor of Rural Education, First District Normal 
School, Kirksville, Missouri 


ART LESSON XXXI. ist week in May 


Group: Entire school. 
Subject: Scales in white, gray and black. 
Aim: Development of power to see the lovely grays 


about us and to discriminate between their values 

Materials: Crayons and white paper, or better still, 
brushes, black ink or paint and white paper. 

Method: During the past month we have been work- 
ing in black and white. Today we will look for another 
kind of beauty. We will add another string to the mu- 
sical instrument upon which we play, or another round 
to the ladder of beauty with which we climb. 

Let us first draw the ladder. The smaller children will 
probably need help with the measuring. Older ones may 
help them as they did last fall. Lay off a little ladder 
consisting of three spaces each, one inch high and two 
inches long. (See illustration which is placed with the 
landscapes.) 

Let us now fill the lower space black, making the sur- 
face as even in tone as possible. The next is to be a half 
way step between black and the white of the upper ob- 
long. Make this tone lie even also. After we have 
finished this ladder, we may make one with four steps 
(drawing the oblongs in the ladder as before, one by two 
inches, but making one more step in this ladder). This 
will bring two grays between the black and white. Try 
to make them as nearly even steps as you can. 

If you have time, you may make a third ladder, using 
five steps, the one at the top being white, the middle one 
a half-way gray and the lower one black, while between 
the middle gray and black is one step and another is just 
half way between middle gray and white. 

The smaller children will not be able to make so many 
scales and it may prove best to let the older ones try the 
first or first and second scales several times, thus improv- 
ing their power of discrimination. 

At the close of the lesson, take time to compare scales, 
to see just which were best. Let us all look at twilight 
and dawn to see these lovely grays. Tell us at the next 
lesson how many values of gray you saw when you went 
out early in the morning to milk the cows. Notice this 
also on “‘gray days” or foggy mornings when the appear- 
ance of everything becomes very simple. 


CRAFT LESSON XXXI. 


Group: I. 

Subject: Pressed wild flowers 

Aim: Cultivation of another phase of nature love, 
a new touch with the child's surroundings, and a wise 
direction of his natural instinct for collection 

Material: Wild flowers gathered on the way to school 


First week in May. 








and kept in water until needed, a pile of old newspapers, 
weights, or a pile of books. 

Method: Have each child choose a good specimen, cut 
just above the ground, or gathered root and all if it be 
not too large. 

Much care should be used in laying the plant so that 
it will show to good advantage and look natural. 

Newspapers may be cut convenient size (about 7” 
x 9”) and flowers placed into the pile at intervals and 
weights placed over all. The papers should be changed 
every few days, especially where succulent plants are 
being pressed. If moisture is allowed to remain in the 
papers, the flowers may mildew. 

Groups: II, III. 

Subject: Seed planting. 

It is now time to sow seeds in the open and to set the 
plants from the hot bed. 

One little boy discovered when his plants had come up 
that his garden did not compare favorably with that of 
his next neighbor. He said, “I have learned one thing, 
anyway. I shall make the soil finer, take out more stones 
and plant straighter rows next time. Then my garden 
will be as good as Dorothy’s.”” He had been advised 
to take these precautions that year, but it seemed he had 
paid little heed. He was now learning of those most 
excellent teachers, Dame Nature and Experience. 


ART LESSON XXXII. Second week in May 


Group: Entire school. 
Subject: Rosettes or surface designs in a scale of grays 
Aim: Application of scales made last week, develop- 


ment of finer perception in judging grays; review of prin- 
ciples of design. 

Material: Have at hand some of the rosettes which 
were made last fall or some good, yet not too elaborate, 
surface design, crayons or black paint and paper. 

Method: Let children copy designs and encourage 
them to try one with several variations in the way the 
grays are applied. It becomes as much fun as a puzzle. 
(See illustration.) 

By this time the standard of neatness throughout the 
school should be high. 


CRAFT LESSON XXXII. Second week in May 


Group: I. 
Subject: Mounting pressed flowers. 
Aim: Development of taste in the preservation of 


collections which are made. _Incidentally, if these speci- 
mens are saved, they may provide good material for use 
in making designs next fall. 

Materials: Heavy paper, manila or white, little pieces 
of court plaster. 

Method: Very dainty collections can be made if the 
mounting papers are either made into little folders, or 
laid inside a folded holder. Place the plant with care. 
4 neat margin line may be drawn about a rectangle in 
which the plant is placed, if it is desired. 
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Piate I. Simple landscapes by Miss Lane's pupils, showing the 
three tones expressed in the neutral scale on the right of this picture 





PuiaTeE Il. ‘1 wo rosette patterns by primary children under the direction of Miss Lane 
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The name of the plant should be carefully lettered or 
written upon the folder or under the plant. Attach the 
plant by placing little strips of court plaster over the 
stems in from two to four places. Small plants make the 
daintiest collections. 

One third grade girl in a country district had fifty 
plants collected, mounted and labeled by early June. 
The younger ones had some good collections also. 

Groups: IU, III. 

Subject: Seed planting continued, or, should it be a 
stormy day, record-making concerning work already 
done. 


ART LESSON XXXIII. Third week in May 


Flower panels in grays 
Drawing of flower forms with power to inter- 


Subject: 

Aim: 
pret values into grays. 

Material: Same as last lesson. 

Method: Use sprays from nature 

Let children draw or paint them in decorative style, 
laying colors flat and letting them represent the values 
by the grays which are most like them, as for instance, 
most yellows would be represented by a very pale gray. 
Red or green might take deeper values 

Urge the children to try for the springing, joyful lines 
of the plant, to place it well and to notice background 
spaces. 


CRAFT LESSON XXXIII. 


Group: I. 


Third week in May 


The work begun last week and week before may well 
be continued, as new flowers are constantly coming out 
at this season. 

II, I! 

Set later hot bed plants, and plant a succession of 

seeds for later crop in garden. 


Groups: 


ART LESSON XXXIV. Fourth week in May 


Group: Entire school. 
Subject: Landscape in grays. 
Aim: To give still another variation for application 


of use of scale of grays. 

Material: Same as last lesson, either pictures of simple 
landscapes, or better still, memories of familiar scenes, 
or the view from the school window, or (if class be taken 
out of doors) of some scene near the school. 

Method: When children try to work from nature, 
they are likely to over-burden the picture with details 
Work for simple interpretations. A distant view is less 
likely to be done poorly because distance eliminates 
details. 

Let the children next try the same scene, using it as a 
pattern, into which they can fit a different arrangement 
of grays. 

CRAFT LESSON XXXIV. 

Group: I. 

The children may continue the work done in the last 
lessons or may make neat little portfolios in which to 
keep their collections of flowers. 

Groups: I, Ill. 

By this time, if not before, weeds will need attention 
and careful discimination must needs be used to avoid 


Fourth week in May 


pulling up flowers and yet to locate the weeds and get 
them all out. Time before school, at noons and after 
school can well be put in on this garden work also. 

We, in the United States, are way behind most Euro- 
pean countries and Canada on the matter of school gar- 
dens. There is much for us to gain in good manual 
training and experience through this means in our own 
rural schools. You will never realize its value until you 
try it. 


How to Build a Toy Sailboat 
That Will Sail 


By CHARLES A. LAWRENCE 
Lynn, Mass 
lilt’ THE DECK FITTINGS 

Fer WARD,” or “Fore,’”’ mean towards 

the bow; ‘‘After,” ‘‘Aft,” or “Abaft,”’ 
mean towards the stern. We shall need the 
knife, very sharp, the gimlet, sandpaper, a 
five-cent tube of glue (not paste), two large 
pins to hold small parts glued until dry, some 
square, wood toothpicks. 

For lumber, an old grape basket is best. 
The wood is thin and tough. Any very thin 
wood, like old desk drawer partitions, will do 
Cigar box is too thick. 

Bore the rudder port, as at A, 1. Bore from 
the deck, and when the point barely breaks 
through underneath, pull out the gimlet and 
bore back the other way, as shown. 

Bore the mast hole one inch deep, half an inch 
forward of the cabin, slanting it aft a little. 
Bore it twice the gimlet size. See A, 2. Now 
look at B; C, is the Cabin, 8. R. the Standing 
Room. Fit a little plank, P, against the after 
end of the Cabin; glue and hold till it sets. 

Cut a floor piece for the Cabin, another for 
the Standing Room. Make paper patterns 
first. Fit the pieces tightly. Make the Stand- 
ing Room floor come to the edge of the plank, 
not over it. Glue down the floors. Mark on 
the plank where the cabin stairs are to go, like 
the dark lines shown, 5-8 of an inch apart. 

Make the stairs as at C, of thin wood. Cut 
one piece of right size, mark out the other by 
it. See “a.” Glue two pieces of toothpick 
to each side for brackets for the treads to rest 
on. Cut the treads as at “b.’’ Glue the parts 
all together, hold till dry, then glue stairs in 


place as at “e.”’ P, is the plank. 


1 The first article appeared in the February and the second in the March number of this magazine. 
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Pirate Il. Details of cabin construction. By Charles A. Lawrence, Lynn, Mass. 


Now for Seats and Bunks. We need three them down yet. Finish the blocks nicely by 
seats in the Standing Room, two bunks in the rubbing them on the sandpaper. 

Cabin. Glue down three blocks, each % inch Cut and glue down four blocks in the cabin 
long, 3% of an inch high, and fairly thick, like close into the four corners, for the bunks to 
1, 2, 3, see D. Cut two others, but do not glue rest on. See 4, 5, 6, 7. 
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Now look at E; 1 and 2 show the bunk boards 
in place, a little wider than the blocks they lie 
on. Cut the boards to fit, and glue them down. 
Cut the boards for the Standing Room seats, 
the after one, 3, first. 

This board must be wider than the middle 
block, (marked 2, plan D), and when you try 
it to fit, you will see where to set the blocks 
under each end of it, which are shaded. See 
E again. This is because the two side seats, 
{ and 5, E, also have to rest on these shaded 
blocks, as shown on E. 

Before we glue these Standing Room seats, 
we must finish the cabin, or it will interfere 
with them. Cut the forward end, see F,.1, to 
fit the space. It must be 1% inch high. 
Curve the top as shown, leaving the sides only 
| inch high. 

With a very fine pointed pencil, mark out 
the after end just like it. See F-2, 2. Cut 
out the door, % of an inch wide, as shown, 
and keep the piece for small fittings. 

Now glue in the forward end, and these two 
pieces of the after end. Next cut the two side 
walls of the Cabin, as high as the two ends, and 





glue them in place. Our cabin now only lacks 
a roof. Cut this a Ititle bigger all round, so 
it will overhang and shed the water when the 
big seas break aboard. 

Glue it in place, tie it down around the hull 
by several strings, and wedge these tight above 
the two ends of the cabin, as shown at G. The 
little wedges are easily whittled. 

When the Cabin is glued tight and dry, glue 
on an imitation scuttle, see H-3, s, s. The 
scuttle lid, 3, is simply a square piece, the two 
slides, s, s, two pieces of toothpick. 

Now you can glue down the Standing Room 
seats. Glue down the two shaded blocks, and 
fit and glue down the seats, (see E-3,4,5). The 
last deck fitting is the washboard or rail around 
the Standing Room. Cut the three pieces, 
(see r, r, r, plan J) a little lower than the cabin 
and glue them in as shown. 

For cabin windows, or “ports,’’ heat a large 
wire nail very hot and burn two on each side, 
clean and round. 

Next month we will set the spars and stand- 
ing rigging, and reeve the running rigging 





A VERY HANDSOME MAY BASKET 


Designed and drawn in pen and ink 
by R. James Wiiliams of Worcester, England. 














THROUGH 
OF ALL THE PAST. 


HAVE 


BOOKS, AS THROUGH NOTHING ELSE, 


MOST INTIMATE FRIEND OF THI 


Standards of Excellence in Design 


ESIGNS are the greatest incentive to de- 
sign. The more examples of good design 
children can see the more designs they will pro- 
duce. Originality with young designers must of 
necessity be largely adaptation, translation, re- 
interpretation. Here is a classified list of some 
of the best reference material available 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 
Bound Volumes, ScHooot Arts MAGAZINE, 
$2.50 each 

Practical Arts Drawing Books (8 book series 
$1.25. 

Applied Arts Drawing Books (16 book series 
$1.60. (8 book series) $1.15. 

Use of the Plant in Decorative Design. By 

Lawrence and Sheldon. (For the Grades 
$1.35. 

Studies in Plant Form and Design, Lilley, 
$2.00. 

Hicu ScuHoo.s: 

Use of the Plant in Decorative Design. By 
Lawrence and Sheldon. (High School 
Edition) $1.35. 

Text Book of Design, Kelley and Mowll, 
$2.00. 

Design in Theory and Practice, Batchelder, 
$1.91. 

Ornament and Its Application, Day, $3.25. 

Handbook of Ornament, Meyer, $3.60. 

Styles of Ornament, Speltz, $5.00. 

Studies from Nature and in Composition, 
Weigner, $16.00. 

All of these may be purchased through the 

School Arts Publishing Co. 
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HEIRS OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFI 
VOICES OF THOSE WHO 
THROUGH 
ANY SOUL MAY BECOME THI 


Richard L. Jones 


Help in Making Monograms 


*MoONOGRAMS AND CipHErs? is the title of a 
prepossessing volume by A. A. Turbayne, a 
professional designer, recently published by 
the Prang Company. It contains nine hun- 
dred examples, original designs by the author, 
from the simplest to the most complex, includ- 
ing “‘sacred devices” such as IHS, A. D., ete 
Mr. Turbayne’s point of view differs somewhat 
that 
monogram or cipher is in all cases intended for 


from of the conservative teacher. “A 


ornament, whether used as « mark of owner- 
ship by private individuals, or for a company, 
or a trade-mark. For purposes of commerce 
it is, of course, important that the device should 
be distinct and easily read. The same might 
apply also to the design for a club or society 
mark. For private use, however, where the 
device is to enrich a piece of jewelry, plate, 
the binding of a book, a piece of furniture, o1 
part of the decoration of a house, it should in 
If the conceit 
is legible to the owner, and is of such fine pro- 
portion as to be thoroughly satisfying to the 
eye, why should it read like an advertisement, 
or be like Everything in the shop marked in 
the most beautiful 
ciphers I have seen are to be found on old 


the first place be a good design. 


plain figures? Some of 
French bindings, many of which would be 
unintelligible if we did not know for whom the 
books were bound. These ciphers form in 
many instances the sole decoration of the bind- 
ing, sometimes but a single impression appear- 
ing on each side, yet the book satisfies one as 
being perfectly decorated. This is so often the 
case with the monogram and cipher—it may 


1 Books which promise to be of especial value to teachers of drawing and handicraft are starred (*) and added 
te the School Arts Library of Approved Books, which may be purchased from the School Arts Publishing Company 


2 Fourth book in the series: 
Bailey; Price $1.50 


(1) Pencil Sketching, Koch; (2) With Pen and Ink, Hall; (3) Twelve Great Paintings 
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be the only ornament that is to enrich a fine 
piece of workmanship—that in such places it 
should be a piece of choice design. This brings 
us to that disputed point in this branch of art, 
the reversing of letters. For my part I have 
uo hesitation whatever in reversing a letter, 
or turning it upside down, or any other way, if 
it will produce a good piece of ornament.” 
The pages are so solidly filled with illustrations 
that they appear rather formidable at first 
sight; but an examination of each device by 
itself will reveal the fact that many of them 
are not complicated nor ornate. They are all 
ingenious, and perfectly balanced within the 
area. An alphabetical order makes possible 
the quick discovery of any combinations of 
initials desired. This volume, a source book 
ui monograms and ciphers, is unique, and of 
extraordinary value. 
incomplete without it 


A designer’s library is 


A Help in Furniture Design 


A third edition of *FuRNiTuRE DEsIGNING 
iND DravGutinG,? by Alvan Crocker Nye, 
has appeared. ‘This of itself is a testimonial to 
the value of the book. 
“Louis”’ 


An addendum on the 
styles of furniture has been added 
with four full page plates of pen drawings. 
Chis book is too well known to require descrip- 
tion here. Orderly in arrangement, clear in 
nethod, tested by years of use in workshops, 
it is of assured value to everyone interested in 
Framework or Casework, either as mechanic 
or teacher. 


Helps In The History of Art 


Josephine L. Abbott, principal of a private 
school, Providence, R. 1. has published in book 
form her OUTLINES FOR THE Stupy OF ART, 
n its three main divisions, architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting.* These outlines have stood 
the test of experience with classes. They are 
orderly ; they deal with concrete examples; they 
give references, “‘chapter and verse,’’ to a few 
standard authorities. A more extended list 
of books for reference is given as an introduc- 
tion, and a glossary of terms used in architec- 
ture as an appendix. While two pages are 


* William T. Comstock Co. Price $2.00 
§ With 289 illustrations. Price $2.00. 


* Published by the Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
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devoted to American sculpture (Thomas Ball 
being the last sculptor mentioned) and but one 
to Present Day Architecture, (six American 
buildings only being mentioned—and some 
of these not the best), there is no reference 
whatever to American Painting 
fortunate. Even in art instruction sometimes 
“‘a live dog is better than a dead lion.’’ 


This is un- 


The Prang Company has rendered art in- 
structors a real service by publishing an 
“edited, revised, and largely re-written’’ edi- 
tion of Julia DeForest’s *Short History of Art.* 
The value of that service is enhanced, at least 
to the discerning, because the Company per- 
suaded Charles H. Caffin to do the work. The 
subject is presented much as it would be con- 
sidered by a traveler beginning in Egypt and 
following the chronological sequence through 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, and through that 
which grew out of the Early Christian Art 
The history of architecture leads up to the 
Woolworth building. Under sculpture is in- 
cluded MacNeil’s Sun Vow, Dallin’s Appeal 
to the Borghum’s Lincoln and 
Barnard’s Two Natures of Man. In the story 
of painting, Mr. Caffin mentions some of the 
best living American artists. The 
tions are well chosen, of course; the language 


Great Spirit, 


illustra- 


is discriminating, and the whole tone of the 
book admirable; just right for young America 


Four Books On Bookbinding*® 


The author of these books in a realm not 
over-written-up, said in a letter to the ScHoo. 
ArTS MAGAZINE: 

“As you perhaps know, | am a practical 
working bookbinder, and have had charge of 
several large establishments. My view is that 
binding has been a neglected branch of the 
printing industry, and I have struggled con- 
scientiously to give it a text-book that will tend 
to standardize practice and be a help to every 
follower of the craft. I have kept in mind 
especially the needs of the printer who is re- 
quired to do a little binding, and I hope that 
the books will prove specially profitable to that 
large class of employers.” 

Undoubtedly Mr. Pleger’s books will be help- 

‘Silver, Burdett & Co. Price $1.50. 


Price: Parts I and IV, $1.25; II, $1.50; III, $2.00 
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ful in that direction, and also in another direc- 
tion, namely that of the school print shop. 
Book I deals with Paper Ruuine such as bill 
heads, account books and filing cards require 
Book II called PamMpuiet Binpine deals ex- 
haustively with the various methods successful 
from the commercial point of view. Book III, 
BooKBINDING, deals with “‘ Forwarding, ’’ which 
as the glossary of process terms informs us, 
is “an expression covering the operations per- 
formed in binding a book up to the time when 
it is sent to the finisher for tooling.”” Book 
IV describes the process involved in “ Finish- 
ing’—Gitt Epainc, Marsiincg aND Hanp 
Tootina. The author of these books knows 
his subject. He was the founder and is now 
foreman and instructor of the bindery in con- 
nection with the celebrated Bureau of Printing 
at Manila. 


Miss Seegmiller’s Legacy 


During the last summer of her life Wilhel- 
mina Seegmiller finished text and illustrations 
for a book called *Sina a Sone or Seasons.’ 
The manuscript was sent to the publishers only 
two weeks before she became ill. The book 
has appeared, and she “being dead yet speak- 
eth,” in her own happy musical way, to all her 
old friends and to the thousands of new friends 
yet to be. How children and teachers will 
welcome such rhymes as these to illustrate: 


A golden cup with a golden frill 
And golden wings makes a daffodil 


The pines have long needles, 
The maples have keys, 
The ash trees have paddles 
That drift in the breeze; 
The poplars have tassels 
To swing in the parks, 
And down in the dingles 
Ferns make question marks. 


Wondrous things you often see 
Through the windows of a tree,— 
Steeples pointing to the sky, 

Happy birds a-flying by, 
Housetops, and tall chimneys, too 
And white clouds high in the blue 


The book is saturated with that joyous-child- 
wonder for the beautiful world which never 


1 Published by Rand, McNally & Co. (Price $1.) 
Other Rhymes for Little Readers (Price $1.25). 
* Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers. 


* Isaac Pitman & Sons, publishers. Price 75 cents 


became dormant in the lovable woman who has 
left us. 
Oh, eggs take wing to soar and to sing, 
And little birds leave the nest. 
When a nest you find, do you know what kind 
Of a little bird loved it best? 
Yes; dear Wilhelmina Seegmiller, in this case 
we do 


Miscellaneous 


Fortunate, indeed, is the teacher of drawing 
who finds at hand for reference, when teaching 
illustration, The Eskimo Twins® by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins, with eighty-five pencil sketches, well 
reproduced. Menie and Monnie are even 
more fascinating than THe Dutcn Twins 

Teachers looking for help in clay modeling 
will find it in *CLay MopeLinG For INFANTS 
(by which the English mean children under 
about ten years of age!), a book of 120 pages, 
with 79 halftone plates of typical work. Mr. 
F. H. Brown, A. R. C. A. “Silver and bronze 
medalist” is the author.® 


The latest *HicgH ScHoot STanparp Dic- 
TIONARY’® has several] notable features: “80,000 
terms of all kinds each one having its own al- 
phabetical place in the one vocabulary order 
of which the book consists’’; 1200 illustrations: 
old words found in standard literature; dialectic 
and slang words of real value to the young 
student; art terms and the names of master- 
pieces and masters; technical terms ancient 
and up-to-date; synonyms and antonyms; 
and more than 6700 proper names. A diction- 
ary, well printed, in which one can find what 
he wants the first time he tries. 

The addresses and proceedings of the St. 
Paul Meeting, 1914, of the NationaL Epvuca- 
TION ASSOCIATION, fill a volume of more than 
900 pages, of which sixty are devoted to the 
Department of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts. Art Education gets twelve 
of these, in which Mr. Flagg and Mr. McWhor- 
ter of St. Paul, Mr. Koehler and Miss Roberts 
of Minneapolis, here make distinct contribu- 
tions to the ammunition of the fighters-in-the- 
van in the campaign for more effective art in- 
struction. 


who publish also Little Rhymes for Little Readers ($1.) and 


Price 50 cents. 


10 Funk and Wagnalls Co., publishers. Price $1.50 
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THE SPRING JOUSTS 

lf everybody attends all the important art- 
educational meetings this spring, there will be 
little work done after the twenty-third of April! 

The Eastern Art and Manual Training 
Teachers’ Association opens the season at Buf- 
falo, April 29th, 30th, and May Ist. A large ex- 
hibit, both commercial and professional, general 
meetings with addresses on live topics by prom- 
inent speakers, round table discussions, an in- 
formal dinner, an excursion to Niagara, and the 
Albright Gallery,constitute the chief attractions 

The meeting of the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association comes next, at 
Chicago, May 5th to 8th. Those who were 
present at Milwaukee last spring have some 
idea of what to expect. The forthcoming 
meeting will go that one better. Then, think 
what Chicago itself has to offer! 

The American Federation of Arts meets at 
Washington, May 12th to 14th. The subject 
chosen for consideration at that time is ART 
EDUCATION with special reference to cultural 
and industrial development, Dr. P. P. Claxton 
presiding. Among the prominent speakers 
will be Mr. E. H. Blashfield, Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, Mr. Herbert Adams, Mr. Lloyd War- 
ren, and Mr. Hammerschlag. Through the 
co-operation of the National Museum and 
certain manufacturers and makers there will 
be held in the Museum at the time of the Con- 
vention a comprehensive Exhibition of Ameri- 
can Industrial Art, including examples of rugs, 
silks and other textiles, furniture, wood carv- 
ing, wrought iron, pottery and porcelains, sil- 
verware, jewelry and the like. A dinner at 
which there will be distinguished speakers of 
national and in some instances international 
reputation, will conclude the Convention on 
the evening of May 14th, and at this gathering 
the topic discussed will be “Industrial Art— 
a National Asset.”’ 

Further information may be had upon ap- 
plication to the Secretary, Miss Leila Mechlin, 
1741 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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A SPRING OPENING 

The next examination for license as teacher 
of drawing in high schools will be held at the 
Board of Education, Park Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York City, on May 10 and 
11. 

In a letter to the Editor of the Scuoo. Arts 
Magazine, Dr. Haney, Director of Art in the 
high schools of Greater New York, says: 

“There are now over 125 art studios in the 
high schools of New York. More than a 
dozen additional teachers are needed and will 
be appointed from the next eligible list.” If 
you are interested, write Dr. Haney for a cir- 
cular of information for applicants. Depart- 
ment of Education, 500 Park Avenue, New 
York. 


JOHN J. ENNEKING, one of the most 
famous of the Boston group of painters, was 
given a brilliant complimentary luncheon at 
the Copley-Plaza recently, attended by some 
five hundred of his friends. In his delightful 
response to the toast in his honor Mr. Enneking 
said that his success as a painter was due large- 
ly to his wife who told him when they were 
first married, and he was tempted for lack of 
income to go into business, that he must stick 
to his painting and that she would stick by 
him if she had to live on a potatoaday. “I 
have held to my part of the bargain,’’ said Mr. 
Enneking, ‘but I think she has fallen from 
grace a little these last years.” Another of 
Mr. Enneking’s memorable remarks was this: 
“T am a fighting optimist in the realm of art 
and when it comes to American Art I am a 
shouter.”’ 


FORTY SKETCHES in pencil, crayon, and 
water color, selected from four times that num- 
ber, made by Henry Turner Bailey during a 
half dozen trips to Europe have recently been 
exhibited at the Twentieth Century Club 
Gallery, Boston. This “Intimate Exhibit,” 
as Mr. Bailey calls it, having completed a 
Western Circuit, now begins a Southern one 
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BEN FRANKLIN, THE PRINTER BOY 
is the leading article in the Apprenticeship 
Bulletin for January, published by the School 


of Printing, North End Union, Parmenter 
Street, Boston, Mass. This number alone is 
worth the price ol oa year’s subscription, 


The frontispiece is a fine 


Franklin 


twenty-five cents 
halftone 
Statue, City Hall, Boston 

FREDERICK H. MEYER, Director of the 
California School of Arts and Crafts at Berke- 


ley, announces in connection with his summer 


from a bas-relief on the 


school session, June 21st to July 13th, special 
trips of students to the Panama-Pacifie Inter- 
national Exposition to study the different ex- 
hibits in the industrial and fine arts, under the 
auspices of instructors in the school 


A SCHOOL EXHIBITION in Addison 
County, Vermont, in May is to have some bit 
of work from every child in the County. Space 
has been reserved for every town and for every 
school, which will be left vacant unless filled by 
the assignee. 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR on the 
Maine has a summer art 


coast of 
craft 
for those who are ‘‘tired of the conventional 
life.”’ The attractions offered for the season 
of 1915 are more alluring than ever. For cir- 
cular, address Mr. A. G. Randall, 95 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I. 


LANDSCAPE FOR INTERPRETATION 


in etching, woodwork and linoleum cuts, tem- 


and school 


pera, etc., following German poster technique, 
is the unique offer of the Summer School of 
Graphic Arts at Hiram, Ohio, directed by J 
Ernest Dean and Grace Rhodes Dean. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean are thoroughly trained artists 
pupils of some of the most famous teachers in 
America and Europe. 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA on the Monterey 
Peninsula, three miles from the historic city 
of Monterey, the ancient Spanish Capital of 
California, with its art colony, arts and crafts 
club, has an alluring summer school under the 
direction of C. P. Townsley, associated for 
some years with Wm. M. Chase in the manage- 
ment of the Chase European Classes. Mr. 
Townsley was formerly an instructor in the 
London School of Art, England, and is now 
director of the Stickney Memorial School of 


\ distinctive fea- 
ture of the summer work will be classes from 
The 


country in the vicinity is as beautiful as Italy 


Art, Pasadena, California 
the costume model posed in the open air. 


“It is a country of the cypress, the pine, the 
eucalyptus and the evergreen oak; of sunny 
bathing beaches, glistening sand dunes, and 
rockbound coasts; of beautiful drives, Spanish 
Missions, strange marine gardens and outdoor 


sports.”’ Write for a circular 


THE MANY FRIENDS of Miss Elizabeth 
W. Shannon of the State Normal School. 
Warrensburg, Mo., will sympathize with her in 
the recent loss of her studio and the art depart- 
ment in the recent fire which destroyed fou 
The 


immediate sympathetic, generous action of the 


of the important buildings of the school. 


citizens of Warrensburg prophesy another illus- 
tration of the truth of Emerson’s statement, 
“The first lesson of history is the good of evil.”’ 


CLASS GIFTS, 1915 is the title of a hand- 
some catalogue of casts published by the Sculp- 
tured Arts Co., 116 West Brookline St., Boston, 
Mass 
this pamphlet. 


MR. MARSHAL FRY, formerly an art 
instructor at Teachers’ College, New York, 
is to take up once more the direction of his 
summer school at Southampton, Long Island, 


Class secretaries would better send for 


after an absence of four years from the field of 
art teaching, during which time he has been 
engaged in painting, interior decoration and 
craft work. He looks for interesting develop- 
ments along these lines in his summer school. 
Mr. Fry will be assisted by several teachers who 
are specialists in the various crafts and in figure 
drawing. There will be plenty of opportunity 
given for outdoor painting. The principles 
of design will find expression in artistic table 
setting, flower arrangement, designs for table 
linens, table china, and the ornaments appro- 
priate for beautiful table arrangement. Italian 
gilding and gesso work will be practically ap- 
plied to craft work. An actual room will be 
planned, the furniture, hangings and rugs 
being designed in the class and worked out, the 
room to be shown at the class exhibition, com- 
plete. Other subjects to be taught are ceram- 
ics, wood-block printing, illustration, rug mak- 
ing, dyeing, ete. 
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